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Arroyo Firing Protested As 


McHenry, Shontz 


interrogated 


by LARRY BAUMAN 


Campus Editor 


SHONTZ INSULTED 


Representatives from MECHA 
and other students met with As- 
sistant Chancellor Howard 
Shontz last Friday for over an 
hour, asking scathing questions 
concerning Shontz’s action in 
dismissing Financial Aids Officer 
Ron Arroyo December 27. 

The meeting was attended by 
50 to 60 students who demanded 
Shontz explain his charges against 
Arroyo or rescind his dismissal 
order. Shontz refused to do ei- 
ther. 

Sections of the discussion dur- 
ing that meeting went as follows: 


See Page 2 


Sociologist Dennis C. McElrath will open UCSC’s Winter 1973 


McHENRY 
CONFRONTED 


Directly following their Fri- 
day morning meeting with Assis- 
tant Chancellor Howard Shontz, 
MECHA students walked up the 
stairs of Central Services and into 
the Chancellor’s Office where 
they intended to demand the 
resignation of Shontz and ask 
further questions of Chancellor 
Dean E. McHenry. 

Upon entering the office, 
the students, 50 to 60 in num- 
ber, were informed by the Chan- 
cellor’s secretary that the Chan- 
cellor was in conference and 
that he would be free in a half 


Inaugural lecture series with a talk titled Sprawls and Walls. Some 
Reflections on the Mid-Twentieth Century City in Europe and Amer- 
ica, Monday at 8 pm in Thimann Laboratories Lecture Hall 3. 

The event, open to the public without charge, is the first of four 
lectures in the Winter 1973 UCSC program. 

A graduate of UC Santa Barbara (1952), McElrath received his 
M.A. from UCLA (1954) and the Ph.D. from Yale University (1958). 


See Page 6 


hour or so. See Back Page 
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Wilder Owners File $121 Million 


Libel Suit Against Operation Wilder 


by JOAN KLINGENBERG 


Staff Writer 


A $121 million suit for libel has been filed against a group called OPERATION WILDER by the pro- 
perty owners involved in the Wilder Ranch and Beaches proposal. 
Attorney Robert E. Bosso of Adams, Levin, Kehoe, Bosso, and Sachs filed Friday for libel dam- 

ages on behalf of Moroto Investment Co. Ltd., Hollywood Turf Club, Inc. and Gulch Ranch. 
Bosso asks for $37 million general damages, $10 million special damages and $74 million exemplary 


damages. 


Dream Inn Granted 
Eleventh Floor 


BY JOHN CHASE 


City Editor 


Dream Inns Inc. was granted 
reluctant permission at the 
January 9 City Council meeting 
to add an eleventh story cock- 
tail lounge onto their previously 
approved plans for a ten-story 


building. Dream Inns was appealing 


an earlier City Council decision 
to turn down the added story. 
Council members unanimously 
agreed that they were bound by 
court rulings and principles of 
good faith on the part of the city 
to approve the addition. 

The Dream Inn is located 
next to Cowell Beach and the 
Wharf. 

Bay Street, a member of 
Friends of Cowell Beach 
opposed the eleventh story 


addition. 


She contended that according 


to the Sedway-Cooke report on 


High-Rise commissioned by the 
city, that the height limit on the 
Dream Inn site should be 55 
feet. She also said that the city 
planning staff had recommended 
the appeal for the extra story 

be denied. 

Dream Inn attorney Ray Scott 
argued that the zoning on the 
property (R-H) was the same 
now as it was when the building 


was first approved. There is no 
height limit in an R-H zone. 


Scott felt it was not proper 
to “frustrate zoning” by use of 


a site supervision ordinance. The 
eleventh story had been denied 
under this ordinance. 


Scott pictured the tower as 


See Back Page 


60 Units To Be Installed 
At Natural Bridges 


Special to the Press 


It seems likely there will be a 
60-unit apartment adjacent to 
Natural Bridges State Park soon. 

Natural Bridges Park is located 
in the southwest corner of 
Santa Cruz, bordering the ocean. 

The apartments are planned 
to cover most of the hillside 
directly north of State Park 
property and the beach. Ex- 
tensive grading may be needed 
for the six ten-unit blocks of 
apartments. 

The project is partially funded 
by the Federal Department 
of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. An environmental im- 


pact statement has been prepared, 


as required by the National 

Environmental Policy Act. 
Although the apartments are 

well along in the planning pro- 


cess, observers feel public criticism 


will play a major role in whether 


they are granted a building 
permit. 

The Design Review Committee 
of thecity of Santa Cruz, which 
reviews architectural and site plans 
of development proposals in cer- 
tain zones of the city, has at- 
tempted to delay the project on 
grounds of noncompliance with 
some of the committee’s ob- 
jectives. 

Nevertheless, City Attorney 
Bob Atchison overruled the com- 
mittee and awarded permission 
to the developer. The project al- 
ready conforms to the zoning 
restrictions. 

It is likely that the Design Re- 
view Committee will again try to 
act upon the development, per- 
haps on such matters as grading, 
screening, and landscaping con- 
trols and conditions. 

The Santa Cruz City Council 
will hold its next meeting Tuesday 
at Natural Bridges Elementary 
School. 


The named defendants in the 
suit are: James Franks, a UCSC 
Extension Community Develop- 
ment officer and potential City 
Council candidate; Alan Holbert, 
a Cabrillo College biologist; 
Thomas Shanle, a Santa Cruz 
attorney; Bruce Bratton, former 
campaign director for Faitz for 
State Assembly and presently a 
free-lance writer for media arts; 
John Bakalian of the Capitola 
Survival Committee; and Shirley 
Zimmerman, a staff member of 
the group. 

The suit also names four 
“John Doe” corporations and 
1000 “John Does.” 

The suit alleges that libelous 
statements were made in a press 
release issued by Operation Wil- 
der and published by the Cab- 

rillo Times and Greensheet. 

Attorney Bosso has said that 
two items from the press release 
have been alleged as libelous. 

As quoted from the Operation 
Wilder release, the first item in 
question reads: “The City is 
supporting the Wilder Ranch De- 
velopment because the city be- 


lieves it is getting a planned pack- 


age deal. The truth is that the 
Moroto Investment Corporation 
of Toronto, the speculators be- 
hind the development, are in 
this only for the money and 
have already offered this land 
for re-sale to developers who 
could develop the land without 
adhering to the restrictions of 
the Wilder Beach proposal.” 

Bosso claims that this state- 
ment is false. ‘“‘We (the Wilder 
Ranch planners) have requested 
planned development zoning,” 
he said. 

“This means that we say to 
the city ‘if you zone us this way, 
this is what we will do.’ The City 
has the final say,” Bosso contin- 
ued. 

“It would be sheer folly to 
offer the land for sale to some- 
one else,” the attorney added. 

The other allegedly libelous 
statement says that “in the pre- 
sent form, the proposed develop- 
ment (and the City’s general 
plan for the North Coast) is ille- 
gal and violates many local and 
federal codes as well as.the re- 
cently passed coastal initiative, 


, Proposition 20.” 


Bosso says that this statement 
is “not true.” 


See Back Page 
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Early in the meeting Shontz 
was asked to state the reasons 
for Arroyo’s dismissal. 

Shontz: “Well, I think I’ve 
indicated that I don’t want to 
discuss the matter.” 

Rudy Escobedo? “‘Is the rea- 
son you don’t want to discuss it 


because the accusations that you 


made are so entirely redundant 
and so entirely false that you 
don’t want to make a fool out 
of yourself like the way you 
made a fool out of yourself the 
time you tried to disintegrate 
EOP and they had to have that 


transferred to Lloyd Ring instead 


of you?” 


Jeff Solinas: ‘“There’s another 


fact and that is that we came 
here to talk to you about the 
reasons for the Financial Aids 
department’s head being so 
abrubtly terminated and in our 
opinion without reason. That’s 
what we would like you to re- 
spond to.” 

Shontz: “Well, I can respond 
by saying that there'll be no 
change in the Financial Aids 
status.” 

Olga Talamante: “‘Isn’t that 
in fact one of your points in 
firing the Financial Aids Officer, 
that he made overcommitments 
when actually he was cut down 
$200,000 after he tried to make 
the commitments the office 
makes known to the students as 
soon as possible? That’s one of 
your accusations for his dismissal 
when he has no control over 
those funds and you know that 
very well too.” 

Shontz: ‘“‘These federal funds 
were reduced last year and then 
further reduced by the govern- 
ment...” 

Talamante: “Well, I’d like to 
have you answer to that particu- 
lar question about your accusa- 


Bookstore 
Meeting 


On Friday, January 12, the 
Bookstore Crisis Advisory Com- 
mittee will hold a meeting sum- 
marizing the laternatives for the 
continuation of the Bay Tree ~ 
Bookstore and drawing a final 
recommendation. Proposals to 
‘be discussed are an on-campus 
operation, a privately run on- 
campus store, and an off campus 
operation. 

The committee will meet at 
3:30pm in the Administrative 
Conference Room (292F), 2nd 
floor of Central Services Bldg. 


EUROPE — ISRAEL — EAST 
Q AFRICA 

, Student flights. Inexpensive cam- . 
Yping tours throughout Europe, 
Russia, and Mexico. Official 
SOFA agent for inter-European 
‘student charter flights, including 
{yMiddle East and Far East. Student 
‘ ski tours. European used car pur- 
‘chase system. 


{CONTACT: 
ISCA 


11687 San Vicente Bivd. No. 4 
- Los Angeles, California 90049 


TEL: (213) 826-5669, 826-0955 


tion for part of the...” 
Shontz: “That is a part of 
the charge and as I indicated I 
just do not want to talk about it.” 
aed 


Solinas: “We are not only 
very concerned about this but 
we’ve agreed among ourselves 
that we’re not going to let Mr. 
Arroyo be fired especially on 
such unjust and unexplained if 
not false accusations.” 

Escobedo: ‘‘We’re also con- 
cerned about your future Mr. 
Shontz because we understand 
that you’ve always been sympa- 
thetic to student needs, which is 
the reason you’ve been able to 
achieve the position you’re in 
now, and I?m worried about the 
whole way you handled the dis- 
missal. Isn’t it true that you 
gave him no prior written warn- 
ing which is one of the rules of 
the personnel department? Isn’t 


that against any kind of federal 


or university rules for dismissing 
anybody? 
“Pm worried about you. We 


‘all know that the Administration 


upstairs is hoping that you bun- 
gle this whole thing up like you 
bungled your attempt to wipe- 
out EOP, so that they can retire 
you. Isn’t it true that you walk 
around with a shoe box full of 
your papers, saying that you run 
Student Services from all the 
papers inside your shoe box?” 


Roy Perez: “The point is 
that I was asked to come to this 
university. I was also asked to go 
to the University of Santa Clara. 
I did not go to the University of 
Santa Clara because they were in- 
timidating Chicanos there. So, I 
come here and I see the same 
damn thing.” 

Olga Martinez: ‘Do you think 
that us coming here is going to 
change your mind and have you 


revoke your decision?” 

Shontz: “Well I have to 
let this thing go through the 
proper personnel action.” 

Escobedo: “Oh come now 
Mr. Shontz, we know that you 
can rescind your decision.” 

Shontz: “Oh yes, I could do 
that, sure I could.” 

as 

Juan San Miguel: ‘The com- 
munity is interpreting this as a 
vendetta against all Chicanos. 
Don’t think that the students 
are only concerned with what 
goes inside their pocket. As it is, 
it isn’t enough, but don’t put us 
in that particular category that 
we're just out for personal gain.” 

Andy Jimenez: “We all know 
as students on Financial Aids 
that Ron Arroyo is a competent 
administrator and we know that 


currently stocked with fourty small, indiscreet, 
non-polluting, economical used imports and one 
domestic gas hog. All ranging in price from $200 
to $13,000. 100% financing available. come in 


and see us! 


Ken Keoge 
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these attacks against him cannot 
hold and that the only reason 
he’s being fired is because he’s a 
Chicano. We know that he’s in- 
volved in the law suit. We know 
that he’s been involved in the 
past two years in Chicano politi- 
cal activities. So, that’s the only 
conclusion we can come to; that 
he’s being fired for racist rea- 
sons.” 

Shontz: “T can see how this 
is being interpreted as political. 
I can see that this is one way to 
look at it, but as far as I’m con- 
cerned that has nothing to do 
with it.” 


Liz Hernandez: “You're being 
used as a hatchet man by the 


nVWouvo; 


Chancellor and who’s well aware 
of all the law suit negotiations 
that have been made and maybe 
that’s why you’re so naive. And, 
I’ve heard from reliable sources 
that he’s going to use this to give 
you the ax.” 

Shontz: ‘‘That may be.” 


At one point during the meet- 


ing, students threatened to sit-in 
until their questions were an- 
swered. At this point Shontz 
replied, “I hope this group will 
allow the appropriate personnel 
action to take place.” 
Escobedo: “Is an appropriate 


personnel action going up to the 
Chancellor’s office and demand- 
ing your resignation?” 

Shontz: “Certainly.” 


from $70 to $140/month. 


Make appt. for interview this weekend at 302 
Applied Sciences, or call 429-2430. Deadline 


for application: 5 pm Friday, January 12 
—— 


| racketball rackets: $6.50-$28 
i tennis balls: $2 per can 
| racket stringing & repair 


3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose Road) 
Soquel California 98073 
Telephone (408) 475-4107 
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Finally Juan San Miguel stated 


that, “I think that we serve no 
purpose talking to you without 
receiving some kind of direct 
answer to our questions, and for 
that reason, that you have no- 
thing to say, I think we should 
leave.” 

Finally, all of the students 
got up, and walked up to the 
Chancellor’s office to demand 
Shontz’s resignation. 

Further action on part of the 
Chicanos for the reinstatement 
of Ron Arroyo is planned. Indi- 
viduals are presently in contact 
with several state assemblymen 
who are expected to send letters 
of support for Arroyo in the very 
near future. 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
URGENTLY ANNOUNCES A 


PAID POSITION 


beginning immediately 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Must have semi-straight outlook & 
appearance, experience in sales/public 
relations. Approximately 10-12 hours 
work/week; strict commission yields 
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Younger Family Donates 


Lagoon for Marine Research 


A gift of forty acres on the 
Pacific coast from Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Younger, members of a 
pioneer Santa Cruz family, has 
given the University of California 
campus here a door to the sea 
for its program in marine studies. 

The land is part of a large 
ranch owned by the Younger 
family for more than a century. 
It includes a large, brackish la- 
goon with an abundance of mar- 
ine plant and animal life, a small 
pocket beach, and cliffs in which 
a colony of cormorants lives. 

“Location of the property, 
just north of the City of Santa 
Cruz,” says Chancellor Dean E. 
McHenry, “makes it ideal for use 
by regularly scheduled undergra- 
duate classes as well as by the 
growing number of graduate stu- 
dents and faculty members en- 
gaged in marine studies.” 

Use of the lagoon and shore- 
line will be administered by the 
UCSC Division of Natural Sci- 
ences as part of a newly esta- 
blished coastal marine laboratory 
to coordinate present and future 
marine research. 

As one of the four University 
of California campuses located 
adjacent to the Pacific Ocean, 
UCSC has been developing a sig- 
nificant marine studies program 
since it opened in 1965. Notable 
has been the research on nearby 
Ano Nuevo Island, the home of 
more than 7,000 seals, sea lions, 
and sea elephants. 

Natural History Professor 


Kenneth S. Norris, formerly cur-* 


ator of Marinelad and now a 
member of the UCSC faculty, 
says, “‘Use of Ano Nuevo by the 
University has resulted in a very 


Study at 
The Professional 
Art School 


Academy of 
Art College 


625 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
Ca. 94102/ tel. (415) 673-4200 


Last Time Offer 
This Year 


significant body of work on these 
animals and has attracted both 
senior scientists and students to 
the campus. 

“UCSC is now the only U.S. 
campus offering a rounded cur- 
riculum to young science stu- 
dents wishing to study these an- 
imals and work for their preser- 
vation,” he says. 

In addition to research on 
the Island, Norris, William Doyle, 


Burney LeBeouf, and other mem- 


bers of the UCSC faculty have 
received grants from public and 
private sources, including the 
National Science Foundation, 
for such work as the tracking, 
capturing, and tagging of whales, 
studies of the social behavior 


and metabolism of marine mam- . 


mals, coastal marine ecology, 
algae, and currents along the 
coast and in Monterey Bay. 

Another study is concerned 
with marine plant and animal 
life found in the intertidal zone, 
the area between high and low 
tide. 
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The Younger gift property 
will supply UCSC with a launch- 
ing base for these and other re- 
search projects. In time, modest 
facilities on the land, such as 
low-profile holding tanks, will 
enable scientists and students 
to study temporarily captured 
whales, seals and porpoises. 

In addition, UCSC’s admini- 
stration of the land will allow 
the continual observation and 
protection of the cormorants 
and the many migratory sea and 
shore birds that visit the lagoon 
and tidal zone. 

“We are pleased to partici- 
pate in the first steps of the 
coastal marine laboratory,” says 
Younger, “with this gift of land.” 

Both Younger and his wife, 
Marion Stowell Younger, are 
alumni of the University of Cal- 
ifornia and are active members of 
the UCSC Affiliates, a major 
support group of local citizens. 
Mr. Younger received his law 
degree from the University of 
California and has practiced in 
Santa Cruz for the past 45 years. 
His family history includes such 
prominent Santa Cruz County 
names as William White Waddell 
and F.A. Hihn, who was his ma- 
ternal grandfather. 


Waldie Criticizes 
Navy Relocation 


Special to the Press 


Congressman Jerome R. 
Waldie, D-California, today 
charged that the Navy was 
moving to broaden its presence 
in Asia at the price of thous- 
ands of jobs in California by 
relocating the home ports of 
seven ships, including the car- 
rier Midway. 

Waldie said that the Navy 
plans to relocate the Midway 
and six destroyers by mid- 
summer 1973 from Alameda 
Naval Air Station and San 
Diego Navy Base and units 
from Lemoor Naval Air Sta- 
tion. 

It has been estimated that 
the move would entail the 
relocation of some 7,000 ser- 
vicemen, dependents and civ- 
ilian personnel from Calif- 
ornia bases to Yokosuka, 
Japan. 

Waldie said that the civilian 
jobs lost by the relocation 
would be more than 1,000. 
‘The payroll loss in the San 
Francisco Bay Area would be 
in excess of $18 million per 
year. The loss at San Diego 
would be approximately $6.4 


million and $4 million at 
Lemoore. 

Waldie said that the costs 
of relocation and the new con- 
struction of facilities in Japan 
to house the new personnel 
there would be far in excess of 
the cost of leaving the ships 
based at United States ports. 

“I can only assume that this 
relocation is based on the 
Navy’s decision to increase our 
military presence in Asia,” 
Waldie said. 

“Apparently the Navy is 
preparing for continued bomb- 
ing operations in Vietnam if it 
is locating the Midway in Asia, 
Waldie said. 

“The blow at California’s 
economy couldn’t come at a 
worse time,” Waldie continued. 
“Many, many California sup- 
pliers, retailers and providers 
of services will be affected by 
this shift.” 

Waldie said he would im- 
mediately call on the Navy 
to rescind its proposed trans- 
fer of the Midway and the 
six destroyers. 

Additionally, Waldie stated 
he would question locating more 
U.S. naval units in Asia since 
the Nixon doctrine mandates a 
lesser U.S. role overseas. 


UC-Cabrillo 


Anti-war Parade 


A coalition of UCSC and Ca- 
brillo students and Santa Cruz 
residents has organized an end- 
the-war inauguration day parade 
to take place Saturday, January 
20, at 12 noon on Pacific Aven- 
ue. 

“This is not a randomly as- 
sembled peace march,” said 
spokeswoman Donna Healey, 
coordinator of the Cowell Extra- 
mural Program. “‘It is a real the- 
atrical parade with floats, papier 
mache figures, marching bands, 
costumes and animals. 

“Many of us felt that peace 


marches, leafletting and more tra- 


ditional approaches the anti-war 
movement has employed in the 
past no longer get through to 
people. We felt a more dramatic 
statement was needed.” 

The parade has a definite 
structure designed to educate and 
activate people against the war. 
Giant papier mache figures will 
highlight floats depicting Nixon’s 
inauguration, the secret plan for 
peace, the war machine, domes- 
tic tranquility and the suffering 
of the Vietnamese people. 

Ms: Healey said, ‘On inaugu- 
ration day we want to show 
people graphically the truth be- 
hind the lies that Nixon and the 
Pentagon have fed us. When 
Nixon said Peace was at hand, 
the truth was that the heaviest 
bombing in history was in store 
for Hanoi and Haiphong. The 
parade will point out with visual 
power the contradictions be- 
tween the government’s words 
and its actions.” 

Ms. Healey estimates that a 
hundred people of varying ages 
and political persuasions are cur- 
rently working on building the 
parade, and she expects many 
more before inauguration day. 


“People who felt discouraged. 
frustrated, fragmented and help- 


less after Nixon’s election vic- 
tory are now re-organizing them- 
selves and working together on 
this parade. They realize that a 


parade won’t stop Nixon. But 
they also realize that the war just 
won't go away if they ignore it. 
The parade is an attempt to ac- 
tivate the vast anti-war popula- 
tion of this county. It gets people 
working together again.” 

George Mallett, a wetsuit de- 
signer for O’Neill’s Surf Shop 
who is helping organize the par- 
ade, said, “I’ve been against the 
war for a long time. But in re- 
cent months I’d lost my energy. 
When the idea of a parade came 
up, I got excited again. We’ve got 
to let people know with renewed 
imagination and energy that we’re 
more against this war than ever.” 

Ms. Healey emphasized that 
many more people are needed to 
help put the parade together. 
‘Many floats are already being 
built, but a lot of work remains. 
We need people to build floats, 
make masks, costumes and papier 
mache figures, people who can 
scrounge materials, musicians, 
publicity people, and lots of 
general volunteers.” 

Anyone who can contribute 
time, energy or materials should 
call the January 20th Parade 
Committee which is the coordin- 


ating group. The numbers are 
426-8381 or 426-6897. 


Cal Jet Charters 


Summer European Flight Schedule Now Available. 
Flights as low as $289 (round trip) Oakland to 
London or Brussells. Weekly flights to Hawaii and 
New York also available beginning June 1973 as 


low as $139 (round trip). 


Charter flights are available to students, faculty, staff, and extension 
students of the University of California. 


Call or write now for schedule and application. 
CAL JET CHARTERS, 2150 GREEN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 94123 
PHONE: (415) 922-1434 


The Reading Improvement Club Sponsored 


SPEED READING PROGRAM 


BEGINS FEB. 1, THURSDAY, 7—9:30 p.m., DUES $95 


Check out the student evaluations at the Merrill Ad Building. 
Students who took it last quarter accomplish twice the reading in 4, res time. 


SIGN UP AT THE MERRILL AD BUILDING 


This Program has been used at the University of Santa Clara, Richmond School District, Santa Clara Social Action Center, 


Gilroy School District, and many others. 
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LETTERS, You Foot. / 
A 


Ed. Note: The following is a 
copy of a letter sent to Chancel- 
lor McHenry last week. 


January 4, 1973 
Dear Chancellor McHenry: 


I wish to express my most pro- 
found regret over the firing of 
Ronald Arroyo from the financial 
aids office and my feeling this 
has been an error in judgement 
on the part of the university 
which can and should be quickly 
rectified. 


I have spoken with Mr. Arroyo 
on numerous occasions and find 
him not only a highly compe- 
tent individual but one whose 
obvious commitment to high 
ideals and ethics acts as an asset 
to the University of California. 


I am sure a careful study of the 
situation will yield alternatives 
which can preserve the honor of 
both the university and Mr. 
Arroyo, and will return Mr. 
Arroyo to a position in the 
university which will benefit 
everyone concerned. 


It is my hope you will review this 
matter in search of these much 
needed alternatives so a just and 
honorable solution can be found. 


L. Anne Collins 
Student, Cowell College 


Editor: 

In -eedirg the CHICANO 
FLYER, labeliea “The Hive’’, 
it becarae quite apparent that 
this author had an extremely 
narrow experience on the sub- 
ject. 

For those of us who had 
experienced the discrimination 
both directly as employees of 
Ron Arroyo’s fortress, and in- 
directly as observants of his 
compacent fear of and attit- 
udes toward minority groups 
as well as anglos, the firing of 
Ron Arroyo was a long time 
coming. 

The only mistake Shontz 
made was in not firing Arroyo 
three years ago, at the com- 
mencement of his terrible 
reign. In those three years, the 
University and the students 
lost nearly every competent 
employee in the Financial Aid 
Office. We would have held on 
if we had known that three 
years hence there would have 
been hope. We thought Shontz 
the other officials of the Uni- 
versity and most important, 
the students, simply didn’t care. 

As I am writing, I wonder 
if the author is a financial aid 
recipient. If so, then he/she 
must be aware of the turbu- 
lence involved in dealing with 
the Financial Aid Office over 
the past few years. Lost 
checks. No concern. Incorr- 
ect figures. Lies. ... Adjectives 
all describing the potentially 
most important office on 
campus that has been “funct- 
ioning” for three years past 
without a leader. No concern 
because the leader had no 
concern. 

* Come now, Chicanos. Is 


See Page 5 
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Marx ( or somebody) said something to the effect that the pro- 
cesses of production determine the character of a society. This is true 
through a wide range of a society’s private and public institutions as 
well as in the personal lives of the members of the society. To edu- _ 
cate people by means of “courses” is a very curious invention if one 
stands back and regards these strange integuments of time objective- 
ly. Courses with their “credits” and “units” and “hours” are a direct 
consequence of our organization and manipulation of time. They are 
the academic bi-products of an industrial system based on “units” 
and “hours.” Indeed, they could have not been conceived of as a mode 
of education except by a consciousness in which the organization of 
time and the resultant “efficiency” (as best represented in the indus- 
trial process) was not the dominant value of the society. 

Courses are then wholly arbitrary units of time. Their primary 
justification is to provide a means to certify that someone has com- 
pleted a certain unit of work. The “unit of work” is, in large part, of 
course, determined by the time within which that work must take 
place. Thus the course as an intellectual enterprise is hopelessly 
compromised from the start. It is rooted neither in the logic of the 
subject itself nor in the particular needs of the students, individually 
or collectively. The course begins without ceremony when the pro- 
fessor walks into a classroom and starts his first lecture which typi- 
cally defines the unit of work which the students will be expected to 
perform in the stipulated time. The professor usually places great 
emphasis on the students getting their work in ‘‘on time;” specifical- 
ly, getting all the sub-units of work in on schedule. Often students 
are told that they will fail the course if their work is not handed in 
“on time,” and it is not surprising, therefore, that it often seems that 
thoughtfulness, conviction, intellectual integrity and, indeed, bril- 
liance, are less important, ultimately, than performing the prescribed 
academic duties on time. The professor is, of course, as much a vic- 
tim of these arrangements as the student. He is expected to lecture, 
usually three times a week, whether he has anything particularly ori- 
ginal or important to say or not. I have been involved in higher edu- 
cation for more than thirty-five years and in that time I have encoun- 
tered only three teachers who invariably spoke with power and in- 
sight in every lecture. Most of us lecture far too much to passive aud- 
iences. In almost every academic field these days there is a mountain 
of monographs from which, indeed, the professor often draws the 
greater part of his own lecture material. But students, if they can 
read, are perfectly capable of encompassing the most important por- 
tions of such material. There is usually little need for the professor 
to digest it for them. Rather than “covering the material of the 
course,” lectures should be strictly limited to those original insights 
and contributions of the professor and to the elucidation of especial- 
ly obscure or esoteric points. 

My notion has sometimes been that no professor should be al- 
lowed to give a lecture (as opposed to frequent help and advice) un- 
less he can persuade a skeptical committee of his peers (or perhaps 
of his students) that he really has something vital to say that they 
cannot discover through their own researches. Such a reform, desir- 
able as it may be, may well be too advanced at present but it seems 
to me it would put the whole issue in a better perspective. We are not 
mere dispensers of information—Listeners Digests. We profess to be 
scholars and custodians of the truth. We should thus ask ourselves 
two primary questions: “What is it that is essential that the student 
know about this subject that he can learn only from me?” and “Will 
I best convey this in the form of a lecture?” 

Then one should compose a lecture of great force and power, 
written in the understanding that it is a privilege to speak and that 
this privilege must always be taken very seriously. But just as conven- 
tion requires that the student listen passively for the most part, take 
notes, read assignments, write papers and take exams, it is required 
that the professor lecture and this “‘lecture,” not infrequently, con- 
sists of a prepared text that the professor reads. I submit that this is 
neither teaching nor education but the transferral of information (in 
the most time-consuming and inefficient way possible) from the lec- 
turer-professor to the listener-student. If real teaching takes place, as 
to be sure it often does, it isa triumph of mind over method; a tri- 
umph of spirit and intellect over a rigid, restrictive and outmoded 
form called “a course.” 

Something remains to be said about the effect on the professor of 
the organization of learning into things called courses. Courses put 
the professor’s own imagination into a strait-jacket. First of all, he 
has bargained over the years to a point where, with the aid of cooper- 
ative administrators, he has progressively reduced the number of 
courses he is expected to teach in any given academic year—this in 
order that he could devote more time to scholarship and, equally im- 
portant, to committee meetings (to what might be termed, somewhat 
cynically, low-level academic chores). Thus the average number of 
courses taught by a University of California faculty member on one 
of the larger campuses is in the neighborhood of 4.3 courses a year. 
While five is the normal “teaching load”, there are many trade-offs. 
Members of important committees, chairman of departments, mana- 
gers of sizable research grants generally have reduced teaching loads, 
hence the figure 4.3. 

Now since the average faculty member is extremely conscientious 
and wishes to honestly discharge his obligation to teach five courses, 
he teaches courses where he gives ‘honest measure,’ where he does an 
amount of work in preparation, in lecturing, in reading and grading 
papers that seems to him to be an appropriate “input.” He is thus 
inclined to think of a course in a thoroughly conventional and me- 
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chanical way. He would reject the notion, at once, of only giving one 
lecture a week or five lectures per course. That would seem to him 
cheating, not fulfilling his obligation to the university and to the 
student. Thus, for the most part, he teaches his five-course load 
within the constricting framework of the “course.” (Since professors 
are human it must be admitted that even within the five-course frame- 
work some cheat, especially on the larger campuses. That is to say 
they perform their teaching duties with the absolute minimum of 
thought, effort and time. But these are certainly the exceptions.) 
Just suppose that instead of courses we had subjects or “areas of 
interest” and that professors taught these in whatever ways it seemed 
best to teach them. Or suppose that we accepted the conventional 
shell of the course but within that admitted that there were dozens 
of different ways in which courses could be conceived and taught. 
Some might require a large number of lectures (a “‘course’”’ for in- 
stance that was new and where there was a paucity of textbooks and 
monographic literature); another might require no lecturing at all 
and relatively little contact with students. One “course” might have 
three students, another two hundred. One might take two hours 

a week of the professor’s time; another might take virtually all his 
time. 

My point is that the professor is as inhibited as the student by the 
conventional course structure. If, for example, he is down to teach 
five courses and in one that has ten mature and competent students 
his inclination is to turn them loose to work on their own with only 
a few class meetings during the quarter, his conscience is apt to trou- 
ble him on the ground that he is really shirking his duty, so he either 
teaches more than he need teach or that it may be desirable for him 
to teach, or he goes around with a bad conscience, uneasy lest some- 
one point him out as a shirker. 

While it is not easy offhand to say just how it is best to be done, 
it is clear that professor and student must be freed from the tyranny 
and arbitrariness of the conventional course. 


Mr. Smith is a professor ait Cowell College. 
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Gay and Straight 


BY BEN LOMOND BLACKIE 


Homosexuality is in the open to stay. Especially on the campuses 
and among the intellectual community. The feeling is around and 
about, like the smell of burning leaves on a crisp fall afternoon. 
Suddenly you’re aware that things are very different. Gay Liber- 
ation is on television, in the newspapers, in your own life. You 
realize that a good portion of your friends and acquaintances are 
probably gay, even if you aren’t sure just which ones. 

Yes, gays are leaving the confines of the closet in droves and 
seeking to establish their rightful place out front in the main- 
stream of society. Who can argue that this is not right? Or even 
desirable? To condemn a man or woman to a litetime of secrecy, 
fear and guilt because of his or her preference for their same sex 
as partners in love could be termed absurd, given the reality of 
the oppression that all gays have experienced. 

What concerns me here is the rise of the phenomenon of 
heterosexual guilt to accompany its companion, white guilt. 

It should be apparent that guilt isn’t a basis upon which to lay a 
plans for a future society, at least if greater freedom is to be a 

goal of that society. Feeling guilt about being heterosexually 
oriented is as out of place as guilt about being homosexually 
oriented. Heterosexuality, homosexuality and bisexuality are equal 
in that they are all viable manifestations of human sexuality. The 
only difference between them would seem to be one of procreative 
function. 

Recently being gay has, in some circles, received the stamp of 
radical chic. Thus, instead of gay being as good as straight, gay 
becomes better than straight. While the former is obviously 
true, is not the latter both sexist and chauvinistic? It would be 
equivalent to say that white is better than black or black is better 
than white or some other sort of horseshit. The problem is that 
some: people appear to be succumbing to this sexual confusion. 

A woman recently explained to me that she felt hung-up be- 
cause she could not related sexually to othcr women. She went 
on to say that she was troubled because she could not justify 
intellectually her inability to sleep with other women. Thus 
she felt guilty because her body would not respond to something 
her mind told her was perfectly fine in the abstract. Here is 
the root of the difficulty. Sex is not now, nor ever has: 
been, really within the realm of abstract choice. You simpl 
don’t decide to go to bed with someone as a pure act of will. 

Situations like the above are becoming increasingly common 
as gay people call into question the ground upon which their 
straight counterparts stand. While there is little question that 
each person has both a male and a female side to his or her being, I 
do not feel obligated to express this duality through actual inter- 
course. This is because the nature of the duality is psychical 
rather than physical, and sexuality, lest we forget, is rooted in the 
body as a whole, rather than specifically in the brain. Sex, whether 
with men, women, or both, as long as it is conducted on humanis- 
tic grounds, is not an area requiring intellectual justification, no matter 
what the moralists say. The only reason for ever sleeping with 
anyone is that you feel the desire to do so.. And desirebegins in the 
Inins, not in the head. 


Mr. Blackie is a local poet. 
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A Remembrance 
of Things Past 


BY BEN STEIN 


During the Christmas vacation, while the students here were away, 
Henry Kissinger announced that the peace talks had broken down and 
that peace was no longer at hand. Immediately following, President 
Nixon ordered heavy bombing of targets in or near populated areas 
of North Vietnam. There was an enormous outcry from politicians 
and journalists throughout the world. From one quarter however 
came only silence. That quarter, which had supplied the manpower 
and will power to remove President Johnson from office, was the 
colleges and universities. The shit would hit the fan though, it was 
said, when the students returned. Well, the students are back, and 
things are as quiet as can be. The only demonstration we have seen 
here was a Latin American dance, which everyone seemed to enjoy, 
but which had no discernible political content. And the story is the 
same at other colleges and universities. Everything is cool and mel- 
low across the country. 

Those who considered American participation in the war evil pre- 
sumably still think it is. Those who think American bombing is mor- 
ally reprehensible presumably still think it is. There must be a few 
who thought the President was a war criminal two years ago who 
have changed their minds. The feelings are still the same among stu- 
dents. In fact, more students may have joined the homogenized anti- 
Nixon forces than ever. But students have stopped demonstrating. 

The great wave of student concern for social decency and humane- 
ness has come to an end. Blacks are still shot in Baton Rouge, but the 
universities are quiet. The lunch counter sit-ins, the freedom rides, 
Mississippi summer, Selma-to-Montgomery, where are they now? 
Where are the two hundred thousand who marched in New York to 
end the war in 1967? Where are the half million who marched in 
Washington in 1969? Where are the twenty thousand who threw 
themselves in front of onrushing cars to “stop the government”’ in 
May of 1971, Washington, D.C.? 

Some people who used to be in those demonstrations were told 
by their parents that the demonstrating was a fad, the 1960’s equi- 
valent of swallowing goldfish or wearing raccoon coats. When the 
fad had run its course, the parents said, students would go back to 
panty raids and fraternity and sorority rush. It is hard to describe 
the confidence with which demonstrators answered that social con- 
cern was here to stay. But while sheriff’s deputies shoot down black 
students, white students are causing a renaissance in fraternity life 
across the country. While the Vietnam war goes on, students here at 
Santa Cruz are using their energies to dance to Latin music. 

What happened? Have all the issues been co-opted by smiling pol- 
iticians? Have students decided that demonstrations accomplish no- 
thing? If the latter is part of the answer, it is tragic. Demonstrations 
got the civil rights movement on its feet. They made the President 
begin the ending of U.S. participation in Vietnam, at least on the 
ground. But at least as important as that, they gave demonstrators the 
feeling of participating in the decision-making process. If students 
think that massive demonstrations did not give the government 
pause, they are greatly mistaken. 

But perhaps the students don’t care about the effects of demon- 
strations upon either the government or themselves. It is entirely 
possible that demonstrations were just a fad. They were no fad for 
Goodman, Chaney, and Schwerner, for the black martyrs throughout 
the South, for the four dead in Ohio. But for the student of 1973, 
demonstrations are out. I guess that news of the campuses will 
move from page one to the fashion page now. Are raccoon coats in? 
They could be the wave of the future. 


Mr. Stein is a lecturer at College V. 


Why I Am a Republican 


BY JOE HEINRICH 


1. In the weeks subsequent to the shooting deaths of the two 
black students at Southern University there were a series of desultory 
demonstrations on this campus, culminating with one to be held at 
Union Square in San Francisco. What had begun as a narrow repudia- 
tion of this newest spasm of domestic racism was slowly being trans- 
formed into a vast renunciation of all American genocide. Coinciden- 
tal with the deaths of the two students came new evidence from the 
governmental wilderness in Washington of further excesses in the 
war, surpassing even the most recent levels of brutality; and in re- 
sponse to this people from all over the United States were coming to 
us, the students, from their homes in the suburbs, back into the streets 
of the cities they had forsaken‘46<temporarily reassume their sense 
of collective morality. They were the silent majority, listening pa- 
tiently as we derided their liberalism, refusing to be deterred from 
their moderation by our sarcasm or our violence. That they had 
come at all was a surprise in itself: surely they must have realized 
how much they were hated! They r2present so much of what we 
most desired, and suo loathed; they were the meek, the long-suffering, 
the slow-to-anger, and it had made them enormously successful. 
They had a stability and a permanence that no amount of enlighten- 
ment could displace. We felt towards them the way an artist feels 
towards his patron; it is their support that makes us consequential, 
and because we are dependent upon them we hate them. A mutual 
enemy is all we have in common; otherwise they are merely the 
parents we rejected at puberty. 

It isa Friday, end of the work-week. It is also the day after 
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Thanksgiving. Those for whom today is not a holiday are sitting on 
the uncompleted top stories of office buildings around Union Square, 
dangling their legs and drinking beer. The potentiality of action 
wakens them from a noonday drowse; we afford them a diversion. 

As the crowd convenes below them they wave their hardhats at us 
and jeer. When we begin to chant and taunt the police they stand up 
on their skeletal floors and throw their empties down on us. We ac- 
cept this, looking up at them with curiousity, or the more experienced 
of us merely bowing our heads, like saints accepting a martyrdom too 
important to refuse. We do not dare to taunt them the way we do the 
police. They expose the fundamental paradox of our position; we 
cannot antagonize them, the prima causa of our revolution, because 
they are the proleteriat we presumably are trying to free. Besides, 

we have grown away from violence, instead of toward it as people 
seem to think. We have become fragile as flowers through a constant 
cultural inbreeding with our own kind, and when we are beaten with 
batons and suffocated by tear-gas the best we can do for ourselves is 
to hope for sympathetic exposure) by the media. We do not know 
how to react to violence ; we have’ pretended all along that it was 
unnecessary and hénce unreal, sa when we are confronted by it we 
have forgotten how to defend ourselves. We have become suffused 
with the illusion of our own destiny, therefore each death is a shock, 
the insistencies Of mortality intrude momentarily upon us until the 
wound closes and the loss becomes unreal again, protected from sen- 
sation and despair the comfortable translation of our distress into 
a common protest, the thick glove of practical response with which 
we handle this our world. | sense that even the VVAW, acting as mar- 
shalls today, has cooled'towards us, as if we were youngsters trying to 
play a man’s game. We do not want to have to fight for ourselves, 
but seem to be shopping around for others to do it for us. Our pro- 
test at its most offensive is driving by the savagery of panic, the piti- 
ful defense of a rabbit cornered by a hawk. 

‘Today is the revolution!’’ a speaker announces from the plat- 
form in the center of the crowd. ‘‘Here it is! Right here! Right now!”’ 
A roar of self-appreication rises to crown us all. The speaker raises 
his hand for crescendo and then lets it fall. It is all reminiscent of 
high school pep rallies, repetition of the same few necessary phrases, 
the same few hopes, the same threats spread invitingly before us to 
excite us to the same emotions. ‘Right here and right now,’’ the 
speaker insists, and he looks around, as if it were something apparent 
in Our very appearance, our hair, our beards, our clothes, our hand- 
outs, our ascetic white bodies. | too look around to discover it 
among the milling masses in front of the speaker’s platform, and | 
see here and there among the placards the troubled faces of Lock- 
heed executives, of Dow chemical research assistants, of SRI engin- 
eers, of Rand Corporation secretaries. According to our estimations 
all of these people are guilty; employment equates to complicity. 
Someone is carrying a sign which reads: 

DON’T BUY HOSTESS TWINKIES! HOSTESS TWINKIES 

BUY BOMBS! 

It is held up by a completely serious girl who is handing out literature 
about Wonder Bread and IT&T. As | watch her it occurs to me that 

it surely must be obvious that at this extenuation the decision of 
whom is guilty and whom is innocent is completely arbitrary. If you 
attenuate it far enough everything you do is indirectly killing Viet- 
namese. But it is not obvious. Our righteousness has blinded us to 
our own foolishness. For anyone else this implication of genocide 
upon the housewives and school children who buy Hostess Twinkies 
would be absurd. But not for us. 

The secretaries and engineers wander among us, as out of place as 
a plainclothesman. Looking at them, their fumbling sincerity, their 
honest perplexity, it becomes apparent that whatever revolution 
there will be will be won or lost with them. It won't be a street bat- 
tle; our setting up barricades across Van Ness or burning trash in 
front of the Fairmont has nothing to do with the revolution. It is 
being fought right now in the consciences of people old enough to be 
my parents, people for whom | am a reminder of their own children. 
Their faces are puffy with fatigue as they listen to the exhortations 
from the podium. It is as if they are just waking from a long sleep, 
and the dream from which they have woken is a nightmare to which 
sleep is the only final escape. The easiest choice they could make 
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this the best leader you can 
give us? A cop-out to your 
own people? Ron Arroyo is 
no Chicano. He is whatever 
ethnic background that best 
suits the occasion. In the past 
he has been Hawaiian, Port- 
ugese, a combination of both | 
and even a little Filipino. 

Now it best suits the occasion 
to be Chicano and enlist the 
aid of a people who are his 
people only because of con- 
venience and of the power you, 
as Chicanos, hold. 

Just as his evasion from his 
ethnic background (whatever 
that is) he has evaded his res- 
ponsibilities by blaming the 
Computer, Accounting, Admi- 
ssions, Registrar, and Business 
Services for his own incomp- 
etency and discrimination. 

Now, I know there are men, 
real men-- Chicano men who 
do not have to cop-out to the 
politics they help to create by 
copping out. Give us a real 
person, a real man, a real 
Black, Chicano or Anglo with 
whom we can deal, and who 
we know will stand. 

Come on, financial aid re- | 
cipients. Let us hear you. You 
can have a voice now, or do 
you want one? Tell us how 
well you dealt with the Fin- f 
ancial Aid Office under Ron 
Arroyo. Tell us how easily 
you received the money you 
deserved. Tell us all what a 
benefit the Financial Aid | 
Office has been to you. Then 
I sincerely believe that it will 
become very clear that the 
firing of Ron Arroyo has been 
a true enlightenment to us 
all. 

Name withheld by Request. | 
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In her article Rosie Hart states 
that the Board of Supervisors 
dodged the issue of therapeutic 
abortions. But a therapeutic a- 
bortion implies that there is a 
sound justification for aborting 
a human life. In fact the recent 
court ruling allows abortion-on- 
demand where the life of an un- 
born baby can be terminated 
because the mother finds her 
pregnancy an inconvenience. 

The pro-abortionist dodges 
the issue of the rights of the 
unborn by leaving that decision 
to the mother. Since the Consti- 
tution protects the right to life, 
the value our society wishes to 
grant the unborn should be clar- 
ified by a constitutional amend- 
ment: Who will prove that the 
100,000 unborn who died by 
abortion last year in California 
were of less value than the 40, 
000 Americans who died in 
Vietnam? Perhaps the staff of 
the City on the Hill Press would 
like to try. 


Robert Gargiulo 
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From Front Page 


Since early in his academic 
career, Professor McElrath has 
focused on urbanization as a 
principal area of research. While 
working toward his doctorate, 
he presented a paper, later pub- 
lished, on “Prestige and Esteem 
in Selected Urban Areas,” at a 
meeting of the Pacific Sociologi- 
cal Society (1954). His current 
research (1971-77) is centered on 
a study of “Urbanization, Life 
Style, and Fertility,” funded by 
annual grants from the National 
Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, a division 
Health. 

Monday night’s lecture will 
focus primarily on recent changes 
in the overall shape and shifting 
social composition of neighbor - 
hoods in Rome and in the post- 
automobile cities of the Ameri- 
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can Southwest. Implications of 
these developments for Santa 
Cruz also will be discussed. 

Prior to his appointment in 
1965 as a Fellow of Adlai E. 
Stevenson College, Dr. McElrath 
had taught at UCLA, Occidental 
College, New Haven State Tea- 
chers College the Yale School of 
Nursing, the University of Sou- 
thern Californa, and Northwes- 
tern University, where he also 
served as Director of that Uni- 
versity’s Center for Metropoli- 
tan Studies (1962-65). 

While at Yale, McElrath was 
named a Commonwealth Fund 
Fellow (1956-58) and a Univer- 
sity Scholar (1956-58). During 
the 1959-60 academic year, he 
was a Fulbright Research Scholar 
at the Universities of Rome and 
Genoa. 


Among his writings are the 
book, The New Urbanization, 
and a wide variety of articles, 
chapters, and book reviews for 
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The most captivating and droll debut 
in New York by a foreign director 
since Rohmer. Full of intellect and 


gay clarity and it’s not to be missed.’ 
~-Penelope Gilliatt, The New Yorker 
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Dr. McElrath’s research includes 
work on an analysis of patterns 
of social differentiation in urban 
areas of societies in Rome (Italy) 
San Juan (Puerto Rico), Accra 
(Ghana, West Africa), and King- 
ston (Jamaica); an analysis of 
recent patterns of rural to urban 
migration in Ghana; a study of 
the ways ethnic communities 
respond to and generate govern- 
mental action, and, with other 
researchers, a study of college 
life at a new experimental cam- 
pus, involving an analysis of _ 
data on a group of UCSC stu- 
dents, from freshman status 
through graduation. 

Next Monday (January 22), 
UCSC’s Winter 1973 Inaugural 
Lecture will be given by Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy Merle F. 
Walker. His topic will be “The 
Birth of Stars.” 
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ly collegiate tield, she took se- 
cond in a Central Cal amateur 
tourney. The deceptively deft 
Kate Vivrette of Crown severe- 
ly depleated the ranks of the 
challengers in the process of 
raking in fourth place and 
College V’s M.T. Schweikert 
made a spectacular exit from 
representing Santa Cruz in 
competition by turning in her 
best performance ever. 

oesides this devastating 
victory by all these S. C. dele- 
gates, the past few weeks have 
held more awards for our her- 
oes. To garnish Till’s second, 
Simpson won the North Cal 
open sabre and took third in 
the Pittner sabre of Central Cal. 
Dart went to Oregon and 
brought back first place in the 
open epee and third in the 
open foil there. Tuna, among 
the toughest competition he has 
ever faced, achieved sixth in the 
legendary George Piller mem- 
orial foil tourney in San Fran- 
cisco and was awarded the 
prize for best young fencer at 
that tournament. These were 
all amateur events, character- 
istically involving stiffer comp- 
etition than college events. 


The Home Farm is rapidly de- 
veloping its own form of com- 
munity extension service. Being 
a unique campus project and a 
developing university research 
facility, the Farm is gaining re- 
cognition in both the Monterey 
and San Francisco Bay areas as a 
resource useful to all kinds of 
community people. Schools, 
community service groups, home 
gardeners, and lots of interested 
people are starting to appreciate 
the Farm as a place to learn or- 
ganic farming and gardening 
techniques, as well as the total 
experience of life in a family 
farm setting. 

Youth Development Indus- 
tries is a non-profit organization 
concerned with reducing unem- 
ployment among young people 
in Santa Cruz County. One of 
their projects includes a welfare 
garden, operated by welfare re- 
cipients. Farm volunteers helped 
advise Y.D.I. on meeting the 
problems of starting and main- 
taining such a garden. We also 
helped them understand the pro- 
cess of composting wastes for 
use in growing plants by organic 
methods. 

The Monterey Peninsula Un- 
ified School District is making 
almost regular visits to our farm. 
Greenacres and La Mesa Schools 
have brought fourth, second, and 
sixth grade classes to learn some 
basic organic gardening methods 
at the farm. These classes have 
been working on garden projects 
of their own, and they express 
boundless enthusiasm for grow- 
ing plants. 

Students at Nairobi High 
School in East Palo Alto have 
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started a garden project at their 
school. The initial contacts were 
made to the Farm for help on 
this project, but what emerged 
may have a much broader im- 
pact. Several educators from the 
East Palo Alto area are now in- 
terested in developing a plan 
through UCSC UNEX< to give 
high school credit for certain 
kinds of projects carried out on 
our farm. The focus of the pro- 
posal is on students from poor 
families who are seldom exposed 
to the joys of working with 
plants, and “disadvantaged” stu- 
dents who are bored, restless, 
out of communication with their 
teachers, and out of touch with 
life. We all feel the Farm can 
bring them something new. 
Gardening can have a remark- 
able effect on individuals who 
otherwise show little interest in 
school. The Westlake School in 
Santa Cruz promoted a garden 
project with the help of Kermit 
Carter, who worked on the UCSC 
Farm and Garden projects for 
several years. Kermit showed the 
kids how to make plants grow, 
as only Kermit can do, and the 
return of enthusiasm was not 
unexpected. Lunch hours, re- 
cesses, and weekends were will- 
ingly devoted to garden chores. 
However, what was unexpec- 
ted was the return in classroom 
enthusiasm. Some of the “‘slow- 
est” students suddenly “‘im- 
proved.” That is, the disinter- 
ested children began to relate to 
school as a living environment, 
a place to grow and explore, in- 
stead of tolerate. Their whole 
attitude toward learning became 
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Well, yes and no 


THE BOYS IN THE PAST 


Charlie Haas 


The College V Theater Guild’s 
production of Mart Crowley’s 
Boys in the Band, seen at the 
Barn last quarter, was a tight, 
polished performance of a stri- 
kingly dated period piece—a play 
which, perhaps, should be allow- 
ed to lay down and die. 

As theater, the evening could 
scarcely be faulted, for the pro- 
duction’s visual and directorial 
values placed it among the very 
best ever mounted on this cam- 
pus. The individual portrayals — 
were uniformly strong and credi- 
table, with standout jobs by Del 
Mandarino, Butch Bucciarelli, 
and Charles Matthews. The in- 
terpretation, and timing were 
smooth and appealing. And the 
actors were surrounded by fine 
costumes, strong lighting, and a 
set which should serve as a stan- 
dard for a certain type of set 
design on campus: imaginative, 
elaborate, highly personalized. 

And then there’s the play. It 
shows its age, and the quaintly 
dated quality certainly irritated 
as much as it amused. It is a play 
about a New York that may once 
have been, about a social and 
emotional circumstance being 


overcome by people whose values 


have superceded those of the 
characters. Like Michael Quija- 
da’s earlier directorial effort on 
campus, Guys and Dolls, it isa 
play about a bygone New York. 


**,..dnterior- 
decorator jokes? 


Hairdresser 
jokes?”’ 


Does Boys in the Band have 
the same preserving virtues as 
Guys and Dolls? Is it necessary 
to sit through hairdresser jokes, 
angora sweater jokes, interior- 
decorator jokes in a play about 
homosexuality in 1972? 

To a degree, yes. Because the 
reward for tolerating these exces- 
ses—which Quijada recognized as 
being at once the worst and the 
best which the play, as comedy, 


has to offer—is to see a play 
which presents human problems 
worked out in human terms, and 
which can be richly entertaining 
and enjoyable. It is a vicious 
sexual comedy, treating the 
characters’ (and audience’s) emo- 
tional sores as erogenous zones, 
playing to weakness and embar- 
rassment with deft insinuation. 
A talented director such as 
Mr. Quijada challenges himself 
most deeply when he takes on a 
play so difficult to enjoy and re- 
lax with for all its ingratiating 


style. In Boys in the Band, he has 


found an admirable showcase for 
his talents and those of his excel- 
lent cast. But is Boys in the Band 
the sort of theater we need? Pre- 
suming as it does to social pro- 
nouncements, is it not a some- 
what enraging antiquity from the 
pre-Christopher Street era of gay 
America? 

I think I hold something in 
common with others who went 
to see the production in that I 
left with a mixed reaction: on 
the one hand, unreserved admira- 
tion for a beautifully staged and 
executed comedy; on the other 
hand, certain reservations about 
the timeliness and validity of 
this particular vehicle. 


Wanda June 


Happy Birthday, Wanda June, 
a play by Kurt Vonnegut, will be 
performed in UCSC’s Barn The- 
atre April 6-8 and 14-18. Vonne- 
gut, author of Cat’s Cradle, 


- Slaughterhouse-Five and God 


Bless You, Mr. Rosewater, uses 
this play to make another in- 
depth stab at the very balls of 
our culture...Vonnegut humor at 
its best. 


The play will be directed by 
Gerald A. Bucciarelli who, in 
Santa Cruz, has performed in 
Guys and Dolls, Company, Wit- 
ness, Boys in the Band, Vasco 
and others. 


All parts in the play are wide 
open for consideration. Auditions 
will be held sometime at the end 
of this month, time and place to 
be announced here and around 
the University. 
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The Sea Gull 


by Wayne Pease 


John Hellweg’s production 
of Chekhov’s The Sea Gull re- 
minded me cf an expert jewel- 
ler finding exactly the right 
spot to crack a flawed diamond 
in order to break up some- 


thing which though beautiful 
had been bewitched into dead- 
ness by intellectualism. An 
attempt to re-evaluate and to 
find a new way. | don’t know 
perhaps | don’t understand 
these things, or maybe I’ve. 
gone off my head, but |! 
like the play. There's some ~ 
thing in it. When that girl 
talked of solitude, and after- 
ward when the red eyes of the 
devil appeared, my hands trem 
bled with excitement. It’s 
fresh, ingenious... This means 
the production had to be un- 
successful in the usua! sense. 
It would be amazing for our 
splintered world to become 
suddenly The Holy Roman 


“Maybe I’ve 
gone off my 


head, but I 
‘like the play” 


Empire. Chekhov's values 


fall on deaf ears. He lives ona . 


level we can only appreciate 
through a telescope, a tele- 
scope turned kaleidoscope. 
Much as we may like this or 
that moment, this or that con- 
junction of matter, it cannot 
be held onto. It passes, and 
we are again back in the 
Heroin Age. Snatches can be 
captured, heard, held against 
the day when they can be 
applied. These are the seeds 
of light. | know now, | under- 
stand, that in our work, 
Kostya - whether it’s acting or 
writing - what's important is 
not fame, not glory, not the 
things | used to dream of, but 
the ability to endure. To be 
able to bear one’s cross and 
have faith. | have faith, and 
it’s not so painful now, and 
when | think of my vocation, 


I'm not afraid of life. 1 would 
like to treat this production of 
The Sea Gull as a bold exper- 
iment and to discuss the two 
ways of approaching Chekhov 
and other high-value artists-- 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Sophocles 
suggested by it. 

First of all, there is the 
operatic. A friend pointed out 
the aria nature of the prod- 
uction, a true reflection of an 
important aspect of the writing. 
There are a tremendous num- 
ber of set-pieces for the actors. 
Treplev’s long speech to his 
uncle in the first act, 
Arcadina’s long wooing and 


emotional manipulating of 
Trigorin in the third act, Nina’s 
Statement in the fourth act of 
her struggle and discovery. All 
through the play, these arias 
return again and again. What 
success? | have never pleased 
myself as a writer. The worst 
of it is that I’m in some sort 
of haze and often don’t under- 
stand what | am writing...! love 
this water here, the trees, the 
sky, | have a feeling for nature 
it arouses in me a_ passionate 
irresistible desire to wirte. 

But, you see, I'm not just a 
landscape painter, |’m a citi- 
zen besides, | love my country 
and its people, | feel that if | 
am a writer it is my duty to 
write about them, about their 
sufferings, their future, and to 
write about science, the rights 
of men, and so one, and so 
write about everything, | am 
hurried, driven from all sides, 
people got angry at me, | dash 
back and forth like a fox 
brought to bay by the hounds; 
| see that life and science keep 
moving farther and farther a- 
head, while | fall farther and 
farther behind, like a peasant 
who has missed the train, and 
in the end, | feel that | only 
know how to paint landscape 
and in all the rest | am false-- 
false to the marrow of my 
bones. To do the play as an 
operetta, the whole thing sung, 
would not be amiss. It might 
be very well make the play 
digestible for our modern, up- 
set stomachs. This is not to 
make fun of the script. Each 
age must find its own way to 


« 


SKYT, junior-high-school-age theater ensemble led by Frank 
Abe, performing Sunday night at 8 at the Barn for Ocents. 


honesty. Chekhov has a hard 
time with present, tense aud- 
iences. His quiet kind of 

truth seems imagistically weak 
in relation to the San Andreas 
fault and the atom bomb. We 
seem, to need brute, frontal pre- 
sentation, otherwise we wander 
back to our private abodes 

and harmless lives none the 
stronger. Chekhov's truth will 
always be true, yet his time 
may very well not be now. To 
reach him something drastic 
may be necessary. 

And this brings up the sec- 
ond possibility suggested by 
the production. The Sea 
Gull could be done completely 
fractured. the result night- 
marish. Each costume could 


clash with every other costume 
each piece of furniture with 
every other piece of furniture. 
Each character could be com- 
pletely, cruelly wound into 
himself, people Picking at 

their own wounds to achieve 

at least the satisfaction of 
feeling pain. This possiblility 
was suggested by the well-done 
tasteless costumes, the haunting 
surreal set, and in much of the 
acting: Masha’s total insensi- 
tivity to Medvedenko, Dorn’s to 
to Pauline, and Treplev’s to 
Nina. Statements could be 
completely denied by actions 
and actions, seemingly merely 
petty, could be completely 
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by Mark Jarman 


The Santa Cruz Mountain Poems, by Morton Marcus (Capra) 


It is difficult for us as human beings to conceive of anything be- 
sides ourselves as having a will of its own unless we can see that 
thing, be it beetle, rock, or redwood, personified or, at least, ani- 
mated. 


Supposedly the nature poet listens to the voices of the 
organic, non-human world and translates them into terms compre- 
hensible to his readers, while remaining faithful to the identity, 
or more anthropomorphically, the self-image of the subject. Who 
knows what Frost’s birches or Roethke’s orchids would think read- 
ing about themselves? It is possible, though, that due to Roethke’s 
intense empathy for his subject matter, his creatures would see 
themselves more readily than would those of Frost which usually 
have a valid existence only in the latter’s metaphorical philosophiz- 
ing. ~ 

The point here is that Morton Marcus has written a book of 
poems about the Santa Cruz Mountains in which there appears to 
be a conflict between an empathetic attitude toward nature and an 
manipulation of natural order. The result of this conflict or 
confrontation is a synthesis of sorts which has made for poems 
that, although they are of course distinctly themselves and Morton 
Marcus’s, still have something vague about the way many of them 
are resolved. This vagueness may or may not be clarified in this 


review by looking at the way in which the poems have been con- 
ceived. 

First of all, the book is divided into two parts as a day moves 
from morning to‘noon and from afternoon into evening and night. 
From a critical standpoint, part two, the latter half of the day, is 
much more successful than the first, the pre-noon hours when 
Perception is still waking, incipient, immature; when metaphors 
are made from misapprehension. 

But, there is much to marvel at and wonder about in the first 
section. It is here that the reader gets a taste of what Marcus has 
proved in previous books of poetry that he does best: depicting 
the great cycles of nature in a few lines; for example, these lines 
from the second poem in the book, “The Year Turns Away from 
Me,”’ 

..far down the hillside 

a deep chorus of boulders 
is singing the pebbles awake. 
Or with a more raucous, joyous tone also indicative of Marcus, he 
commends a horse in the poem ‘That's It, Horse,”’ by saying, 

So piss on the grass. 

Pass the happiness on. 
To be sure, in poems such as these, it seems that Marcus knows 
his place as he says in “| Went Into a Stone.” Yet, in the poems 
“At the Edge of the Field,” “The Bear,” ‘Leaves,’ “Redwood,” 
and ‘’To a Giant Chinquapin Nut,” one feels that the narrator is 
anxious to impose poetic definitions on certain things which as 
themselves are pure poetry. In this case, | refer especially to 
“Leaves,”’ “Redwood,” and in ‘To a Giant Chinquapin Nut’’ where he 
claims “Your are silent, still, totally possessed. For me, that's 
enough,” and then proceeds to gove it all kinds of attributes which 
seem to indicate that when this poet has his imagination going 
nothing is left in peace. 

In ‘’The Bear’ for another example, the poem actually deals with 
the misapprehension, i.e. mistaking a redwood for a bear. Yet, ? 
when in the poem it becomes evident that the tree is not a bear 
the poet implies that since he mistook it at one time then there 
must be some essence of bear dormant in it. 
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And also, from the italicized commentary that runs through the 
book as a unifying thread of some sort, 


your feet will be planted in somebody's head 

you will be a huge trunk of fresh air rushing up into the night 
cold silver will be lain on your leaves 

forget where you've been 

the roots of stars are knotting in your eyes 


There is no quarrel here with belief in the unity of nature or the 
power of poetic perception, but how much better is the poem 
“Ahead, Tree Shadow” when it is the poet who can see himself as 


suspect from the treeS viewpoint. When the only way for a confronta- 


tion to take place is for tree to be tree and poet to be poet, then the 
real thing happens? a poem is made from the experience: 


Ahead, tree shadow: branch of a redwood sags. 
Stranger, I;ve come from the other side of my life, 
a pasture open as these words... 

See, my hands are open and still. 

Let me touch your harsh breath 

and your fur knotted with blood. 

We have much to speak of, 

deep breather, brother. 


What needs to be said at this point, is that no matter what Marcus 
may think he is doing, whether he believes he is acting as transmitter 
for the voices of the wilderness or not, the tone of the book from 
word one is that of describing and coming to terms with not the ex- 
ternal landscape of the Santa Cruz Mountains, but the internal one of 


Morton Marcus. The presences depend for their existence on his inter- 


action with them. 
One of the most haunting poems of the book simply for the way 


it captures a fragile moment when the intangible becomes or seems to 
become manifest, is “At the Edge of the Field”: 


At the edge of the field 

a crowd 

standing in tree-shade. 

If | speak, they will blur into fog. 
If | reach through the sunlight, 
they will dissolve. 

We stare at each other. 


Haunting, beautiful, and an occurence that would never have happen- 
ed had a poet not been there to record it. 

A lot of this solipsism is transcended in part two, and one gets the 
feeling that the voices and presences are given a chance to be them- 

selves; also that the poet begins to understand what it means to be a 

purely objective transmitter of experience, or at least as Close to that 
as possible, and still a poet, still a presence in the poems. At least, 
that is the feeling one gets; the feeling that one is having a poetic ex- 
perience of one’s own and not just sweating through the metaphorical 
contortions as the poet tries to make poetic sense of his subject. 

A poem in this section like “I Will Climb the Rain” is entirely 
convincing as a shared poetic experience: 


T will climb the rain. 

Its echoing voices ask me to come. 

They drop holes through my skin. 

And what the holes once were 

fall through the earth. 

calling the dead to rise and begin. 

Overtly mystical experiences when presented this way are just as 
genuine in “The High Trail” and “An Old Man” as is the effortlessly 
magical personification of weeds in the poem “Old Weeds in Spring.’’ 

Yet, even in this section the narrator Marcus sometimes becomes 
too obtrusive and spoils the poetic event. The poem in question is 
“The Visitant,:’ a piece which enters the vast anthology of poetry in 
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petty, could be shown to be 
truly horrific in relation to the 
beauty of the possible. As 
Norman O. Brown says in 
Love’s Body: 

To the breaking point. 
Carrying the thought through 
to the end; crucial experi- 
ments, experimentum crucis. 
A witness (martyr) steadfast 
to the end, tested in extremis. 
Extremism. Truth is not in 


safety or in the middle. Bro- 
ken form. Against beauty as 


such. No torm or comeliness. 
Abrupt; uneven; inconsistent. 

Beyond atomism. Fragmen- 
tation into dust, and the word 
becomes seminal again. The 
sower soweth the word. 
Dionysus broken and scattered 
and is seed scattered. But if 
it die it bringeth forth much 
fruit. The body is made 
whole by being broken. 

These two approaches to 
the Chekhovian form of truth 
are the extremes suggested by 
John Hellweg’s production. 
The first, the operatic, is the 
way of simplicity, of childlike 
naivete’. It might be an anti- 
dote to our desperation. The 
second is the way of expressing 
our agony completely. Agony 
completely expressed is agony 
completely felt. It can now 
pass into a positive love, laugh- 
ter, a community together. 
Either extreme seems viable. 
Through spectacle, spectacle 
can be fractured, and the 


content trapped inside be 
freed. This production opened 
up new possibilities. 


Joe College, 
Meet Mr. 
Blues Piano 


One of the finest bluesmen 
in music today will be playing 
on campus this Sunday evening 
Sunnyland Slim has long been 
one of the most influential 
keyboard players in blues. In 
his fifty-some years of playing 
he’s appeared from Mississippi 
to Toronto to California to 
Europe and the Soviet Union 
touring with the American 
Folk Blues Festival. People 
like Muddy Waters, Little 
Walter, Big Bill Brown, Lonnie 
Johnson, Big Mama Thornton, 
and JB Lenoir, who've per- 
formed with Slim have long 
recognized him as “‘Mr. Blues 
Piano.” 

Headlining the bill, Sunday 
8 pm. at College V is the Elvin 
Bishop Band. The local band 


Loaded & Rollin’ will also 
appear. 

The concert is a benefit 
for the College V film-co-op ° 
a non-profit campus-wide 
guild of filmmakers. 


Tickets are available at the 
C & R office and regular out- 
lets in town. 
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Continued from page 8 


which a poet sees or thinks he sees a little bug, sympathizes with the 
plight or existential angst of the bug, and thereby derives some in- 
sight by which he makes a poem. Such poems painfully proclaim 
themselves to be poems, and it is unfortunate that this poem, since 
it is the poorest of the collection, was even included. Much more pre- 
ferable are the insects of ‘The Beetle and the Grass,’’ ‘The Grass 
Swoons,” “Compost Heap,” and "The Crickets.”’ 

Getting back to the assumption that what Marcus is depicting is an 
interior landscape, one must finally look at short poems like ‘‘Some- 
times the Bones”: 


Sometimes the bones are luminous 
and swing through the night like batons. 


The dead use them to conduct the stars. 


As far as showing the infinite which opens with introspection, 
those last two lines are nothing short of magnificent. 

In the second to the last poem of the book. ‘Waking at Night,” 
the poet talks of a meadow being directly involved with his own 
life process. He hears 


small bones snap 

as though something were breaking 
in a far place 

inside me... 


Then he imagines the life of the whole field, all the phenomena of 
his environment pouring through him as if he were ‘‘a doorway /be- 
tween One room and another.” 

The -,uestion here, it seems is whether or not-everything-occurs 
inside the narrator or outside and merely passes through him as he 
serves, again, as a poetic transmitter. The problem is that although 
the imagery and language of this particular poem are convincing and 
seductive, they only look and sound poetic, as if the author, waking 
at night, scribbled down some lines which had come to him during 
sleep and which in the haze of half-wakefulness seemed too great to 
forget, revise, or discard. 

Yet, as so often happens in this book, turn the page and there is 
the poem, perhaps not as it should be, since it is about something 
else, but the poem which is successful and believable as the previous 
poem could have been. In ‘To the Tall Spirit’’ Marcus gives us the 


two lines which underline the simultaneous success and failure of 
this book. Reading 


If | am only the damp space | blunder toward, 
| know that nothi.g can start before | arrive, 


one is reminded of the old philosophical question about whether or 
not there is a sound when a tree falls in the forest if there is no one 
present to hear it. To paraphrase that in terms of Marcus: can poetry 
occur in the wilderness if there is no poet on hand to experience it? 
Marcus says no, although many of the best poems in this book, 
perhaps unbeknownst to him, say otherwise. Consequently, the na- 
ture of this book’s success or failure remains enigmatic. What Marcus 
has accomplished seems clear, but it is not so clear whether that is 
what he believes he has accomplished. Whether he has captured the 
spirit of the Santa Cruz Mountains in poetry is questionable. But he 
has given us something of the depth of experience possible when a 
Poet enters the non-human world of nature and opens himself as 
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The Hits Just Keep Him Coming 


For about a month I’ve been 
listening hard to all the records 
I’ve received, trying to narrow 
them down, select and choose 
the best, the most creative and 
distinctive of 1972's rock and 
roll product. It hasn‘t been easy; 
twenty or thirty records would 
be more realistic, yet a top ten 
is traditional. And after all, 
who wants to run out and buy 
thirty albums? 

| had decided that Captain 
Beefheart’s Clearspot (Warner 
Bros. MS2115) was the most 
brilliant record of the year. 
After all, Beefheart is the most 
advanced composer today in the 
rock genre. Clearspot is a diverse 
collection of love songs featuring 
unique guitar work by Zoot 
Horn Rollo and imaginative play- 
ing by the rest of the band. | 
decided, however, that Clearspot 
wasn’t number 1. | couldn't 
place such a cold, non-commun- 
icative album at the head of all 
the others. 

| got very sentimental at that 
point and further decided that 
the heavy metal/zombie/nova- 
caine rock of the Blue Oyster 
Cult (Columbia C31063) and 
David Bowie: The Rise and Fall 
of Ziggy Stardust and the Spiders 
From Mars (RCA LSP-4702), al- 
though of great impact intellec- 
tually and musically, wouldn’t do 
for the hot spot either. They 
truly represent the music of the 
future, but I‘m not quite ready 
for 1984. 

My next fave rave was a new 


sizzler by the Raspberries. Fresh 
Raspberries (Capitol St-1123) is 
light and innocent. The openina 
chords of ‘‘! Just Wanna Be With 
You” are like a time machine 
whirling you back to 1965. | 
Practically cried during some of 
the songs. | gave that album a 
lot of play. | had almost reached 
the point of no return. | felt 
that this Beatles-Beach Boys 
combination (If you can imagine 
that) had sparked new life into 
rock and roll. But at the crucial 
moment | couldn't go through 
with it. The Raspberries just 
didn’t mean enough to me emo- 
tionally and | couldn't accept 
them completely. 


0996) never had a chance. It 
was second-rate. A mediocre 
record, yet it belongs near the 
top because seconds from the 
Stones are still better than firsts 
from most bands. 

Talking Book(Tamala T3191) 
by Stevie Wonder is a great al- 
bum, yet it doesn’t have enough 
content. | need more than a beat 
in my world. 

| thought about the many live 
albums that had been issued 
this year. Full House by the J. 
Geils band was the best for pure 
energy and excitement while the 
Band grabbed the prize for the 
most sterile, perfectly executed 
and recorded of the live records. 
The Grateful Dead got the booby 
prize for the most boring, medio- 
cre and lame (while remaining 
fun) album to appear in a long 
time. 

| decided that Live At Max's 
Kansas City (Cotillion SD 9500) 
by the Velvet Underground, des- 
pite the fact that it was recorded 
On a Cassette recorder, had a lot 
more power than any of the pro- 
fessional live recordings. It’s a 
tragic record, both because it's 
the Velvet’s last and because of 

Lou Reed. He sounds very sad, 
very introverted, both when he 
talks and when he sings. All the 
Velvet’s albums have been sha- 
dowy representations of a dark 
world; yet this onedigs down 
deeper. 

In 1963 Phil Spector released 
Phil Spector’s Christmas Album 
(Apple SW 3400) and this year 
it was rereleased. It’s a truly 
rock and roll Christmas album 
with the Crystals, Darlene Love, 
The Ronnettes and many more. 

James Taylor's One Man Dog 
(Warner Bros. BS2660), Boz 
Scaggs’s My Time (Columbia 
KC 31384) and Loudon Wain- 
wright III's Album III tie for 
the mellow album of the year. 
Big deal. 

Joni Mitchell won. Or maybe 
she lost. From this record it 
looks like she lost. For the Roses 
(Asylum SD5057) isa very per- 
sonal album. Plastic Ono Band 
by John Lennon and Paul Simon 
are the closest to it, yet | find 
Joni’s much easier to relate to 
and much more real. Maybe it's 


relationships, unsure of what to 
give and what to keep. Feeling 
burned by the past, yet willing 
to give love another try. 

Ed Ward says this album is 
about Joni Mitchell getting 
“fucked by a lot of rock stars and 
then getting left behind, in other 
words getting royally screwed.”’ 
Well that covers some of it. This 
record is about rock and roll 
from a woman's vantage point. 
From a woman involved as a star 


and a groupie. 
She says: 


You can’t hold the hand 
of a Rock and Roll Man 
very long 

or count on your plans 
with a Rock and Roll Man 
very long 

compete with the fans 

for your rock and roll man 
for very long 

the girls and the bands 
and the rock and roll Man 


That's part of ‘Blonde in the 
Bleachers."” That theme appears 
again in “‘Let the Wind Carry 
Me’’ when she talks about, 


“Living for that Rock and 

Rolldancing scene 

Papa says ‘Leave the girl 

alone, Mother 

She’s looking like a Movie 
Queen”” 


The record is involved with 
a girl's relationship to rock and 
roll. The New Riders of the 
Purple Sage, Grateful Dead, 
Rolling Stones, Beatles, and 
John Mayall have all written 
about rock and roll girls. Frank 
Zappa brought it to the ludi- 
crous with 200 Motels and Live 
At Filmore East, but Joni, being 
a rock and roll girl herself, hits 
the reality of the situation. She 
at least feels emotions, pain, 
anguish and love. For her it 
means more than getting fucked 
by a star. 

Some of the most beautiful 
songs are about love that hasn‘t 
succeeded. ‘’Lesson in Survival’’ 
with the tragic line: 

“| get so damed timid 

Not at all the spirit 

That’s inside of me 

Oh baby, | can’t seem to 


. Exil Main Street (Rolli . : : 
much as he is humanly able. Pear ets COC Jape. ing a ‘ sith i : ee Hasek pune 
There’s still hope though for 
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FACED VE FACED THE HAVE FACE WE HAVE FACE WE HAVE “I'm going to get a boat 
BRAY 1S ee eraerien THE LOSS OF THE INHUMAN) We ite ANP RE- Sade can tow ik 
COM BAT. FLIERS OVER OF OUR PRISON- THE CONFERENCE To be needed by me.” 
NORTH VIETNAM. ERS OF WAR. TABLE. “See You Sometime” com- 
bines both themes as she talks 
about James Taylor or Steve 
Stills or whoever her last lover 
rs : was and tells them, 
& yal & “I'd still like to see you some- 
time” 
even though she’s 
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Hits 


Continued from page 9 


of poetry with music that is so 
complete, so perfect. 


TOP TEN 

1)For the Roses—Joni Mitch- 
ell 

2) Clear Spot—Captain Beef- 
heart 

3)Fresh Raspberrie—Raspber- 
ries 

4)Exile on Main Street—Rol- 
ling Stones 

5)David Bowie—Ziggy Star- 
dust 

6)Blue Oyster Cult—Blue Oy- 
ster Cult 


7) Live at Max’s Kansas City— 
Velvet Underground 
8)Phil Spector’s Christmas 
Album—Phil Spector 
9) Talking Book—Stevie Won- 
der 
10) A)One Man Dog—James 
Taylor 
B)Album !!!—Loudon 
Wainright 
C)My Time—Boz Scaggs 


Michael Goldberg 


dream: Iam looking at a 
Ship, an ocean-going vessel 
the size of the Michelangelo. 
But unlike the Michelangelo 
this ship is not painted a 
dazzling white; it is caked 
with rust. And it is not in the 
water. The whole immense 
bulk of it sits on dry land. 
Furthermore it is loaded with 
high explosives which may go 
off at any moment. My task 
is to push the ship through a 
narrow mountain pass whose 
cliffs rush forward threaten- 
ingly. An experience: I was 
crossing the street in the rain 
holding an umbrella. On the 
other side of the street an 
older woman was motioning 
to me.Come here, come here! 
I indicated that I didn;t want 
to come there, wasn’t interes- 
ted, had other things to do. 
But she continued to make 
motions, to insist. Finally I 
went over to her. Look 
down there,” she said point- 
ing to the gutter full of water, 

“there's a penny. Don’t you 
want to pick it up?” 
—Donald Barthelme 
“Brain Damage”’ 


What we’re interested in now, 
what we need most now, is mu- 
sic that matters. It won’t do to 
have music that’s merely good 
and nothing more. There’s more 
good music now than ever before 
but there’s never a lot of music 
at any one time that really mat- 
ters, in the way Chuck Berry 
mattered in the fifties or Bob 


Dylan mattered in the sixties. 
The reasons for this are not 
obvious, unless they’re too ob- 
vious. Chuck Berry spoke elo- 
quently for the most energetic 
group of people in America and 


If you are still confused, contact Jimm Cushing at College V 
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Who Snrffed Mary Homes’ Shoe 


‘in the process created some of 


the truest American art in the 
century. Dylan did precisely the 
same thing with Highway 61] and 
Blonde on Blonde; it’s just that 
his audience had grown up a lot 
faster and his street-poetry was 
from a different street than Ber- 
ry’s. And both artists are in de- 
cline—Berry cuz he’s simply get- 
ting old, Dylan because he’s such 
a well-predicted author he can’t 
really surprise anyone anymore. 
Sure, I still listen to them both, 
but I hear their classic recordings 
because nostalgia is always plea- 
sant (although in Berry’s case it’s 
imagined nostalgia), and their 
new material, excellent as it may 
be, out of a sense of duty, mostly 
to myself. It’s nice to keep try- 
ing to go home again, and think" 
of how nice home was. 

This is an article about Black 
Sabbath, and I’ve looked at Berry 
and Dylan because Black Sabbath 
completes their trilogy. As much 
as those men were the fifties and 
sixties, Black Sabbath is and 
(hopefully) will continue to be 
the seventies. It is they, along 
with the Mahavishnu Orchestra 
and the amazingly durable Rol- 
ling Stones, who have not ceased 
to matter. 

And with the Black Sabbath’s 
newest album, Volume 4, the 
terms integrity, consistency, 
richness and excitement mean 
something again. 

The album title is perfect. 
Volume 4 is to be played at high 
volume. They’re the loudest-bant. 
in the world, 2000 watts of 
beautifully managed sound in 
which you can almost swim. 
When I saw them at Winterland 
earlier this year I realized how 
loudness can become an infinitely 
subtle medium in itself. When 
everything is at a total-orgasmic 


He boldly set off 
tough the croud. 


pace a turn of a head is everlast- 
ing dynamism. Those who con- 
demn Black Sabbath and other 
rock groups on their loudness 
alone are no more to be trusted 
than all the mums and dads 
whose idea of jazz is music-to-eat- 
by. You think Crosby, Stills and 
Nash ain’t rock muzak? We 
really are our father’s sons and 
our mother’s daughters. 

Volume 4 is also another ad- 
mittance of continuity. Over four 
albums Black Sabbath has not 
“developed,” in the sense Jeffer- 
son Airplane developed from 
Takes Off to Gown of Creation. 
This is to say that Sabbath’s style 
has become more powerful and 
refined while staying basically 
the same; whereas the Airplane 
were an essentially different 
group by their fourth appearance 
on vinyl. For the casual listener 
the Airplane offers more, but at 
a more careful listening the Air- 
plane’s stylistic metamorphoses 
appear to be more of a base- 
touching, with an inescapable 
skimpiness in approach, and their 
last two albums, in which they’ve 
attempted to intensify their ap- 
proach to one particular scene, 
are flops due to that reason. Sab- 
bath is a lot more careful because 
they have chosen a more diffi- 
cult path—exploring the purely 
auditory environment . 

As an unnamed 16-year-old 
boy once said, ’’ Black Sabbath 
has discovered the secret of 
sound.” Their dedication to this 
and ability to work magic within 
it are the factors that give them 
their astonishing integrity. In 
this respect Volume 4 isnot 
““oetter” than Master of Reality 
any more than “Song of the 
Broad-Axe”’ is “better” than “‘O 
Pioneer!” Analogies to Walt 
Whitman are fitting. Whitman’s 
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dense, dream-quality is matched 


note-for-note in the thick, spermy 


texture of this album. Music 
From the True Vine, that’s what 
I’m talking about, the sense that 
individual poems/album cuts are 
trophies oF a newly discovered 
consciousness which is the base 
for esthetic renewal and our en- 
tire aesthetic reality. The cuts 
can stand on their own, and do, 
but the context has never been 
more essential. 

Individual tracks? “Wheels of 
Confusion,” “Tomorrow’s 
Dream,” “Supernaut,” and 
“Snowblind” are the prime ones 
here, all swirling, thick masses 
of sound, initially confusing, 
dazzling, hypnotic, brimming 
with rage, transendence, tungsten 
edged, lyricism with its finger on 
the trigger. Kill music. An energy 


barometer. An album that de- 
fines what contemporary rock 
music should be. Explosive, ex- 
citing, danceable satisfying fan 
music. 

Another important aspect. I 


feel like a FAN when listening to 
this album. Black Sabbath is so 
hated by parents, some critics 
and the mellow “young sophis- 
ticates” that the whole rock-as- 
conspiracy feeling comes back to 
me. Remember when your par- 
ents wouldn’t let you listen to 
the Rolling Stones? “A bunch of 
barbarians.” right? I cannot feel 
like a fan when listening to Yes, 
a very talented, original group 
whose Close to the Edge was one 
of the best albums to come out 
all summer. Yes are a group to 
think about, to marvel at, and 
maybe dance to. With Sabbath 
you dance first and think later. 
They ’ve got their priorities or- 
dered correctly. 

There are more priorities. In 
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Understanding the Loudest Band in the World 


THIS 
REVIEW 
EXPLAINS 
BLACK 
SABBATH 


dreams we know our reality. 
Read the Donald Barthelme 
quote again. The ship full of ex- 
plosives leads to the penny in 
the gutter and electrifies it. You 
can sleep to Sabbath’s music— 
it’s deep, warm moist enough, 
the entire brain and body can fit 
into the womb whose corners 
are Black Sabbath, Paranoid, 
Master of Reality and Volume 4 
—and you can be tossed from 
your bed into the blinking street 
with it. A birth metaphor. But 
with Black Sabbath? Kill music? 
Ozzie Osbourne doesn’t want to 
kill (he’s already been in jail 
once for stealing pantyhose), 
just to sing like the nasty Roger 
Daltry he is; Tony lommi was a 
streetfighter and school bully, 
and fights to kill only through 
his power-chorded Gibson SG. 
He knows how to infuse a simple 
chord with purpose, history, 
thunder. Why are Mick Taylor, 
John McGlaughlin and Tony 
Iommi the best guitar players 
around now? You know they 
know. It’s that simple. 

They’re the ultimate seventies 
rock and roll band, drawing on 
the past, defining the present, 
and aiming, like their Supernaut, 

for the benign beyond. Buy the 
album 2nd boogie. 
Don't need religion, don't 
need no friends 
Know what I want, there ain’t 
no need to pretend 
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CRANSTON REPORTS 
BIG POSTAL MESS 


Letters from disgruntled 
postal patrons have flowed 
into the office of Senator Alan 
Cranston (D™California) at an 
accelerated pace since the Sen- 
ator warned that if the Postal 
Service doesn’t improve he may 
ask Congress to consider 
whether the government should 
once again take over mail ser- 
vice or turn it over to private 
industry. 

“Every day I receive letters 
from irate postal patrons,” 
Cranston said. “It’s obvious 
thaf after more than two 


years, Our quasi government 
private Postal Service isn’t 


working. The magnitude of 
the problem is revealed in 


many of the letters I receive.” 

“Therefore, I am releasing 
examples from some of the 
typical letters from California 
constituents so that the public 
can gain greater understanding 
of the problems.” 

The examples follow: 


ft A man in Sylmar with 
an extended illness mailed 
sick-leave forms to his emp- 
loyer so that he could receive 


-compensation while he was 


ill. The forms were lost in 
the mail. Against the advice 
of his doctor, he got out of 
his sick-bed and delivered a 
new set of forms personally. 
+ The president of anen- | 


Movie Log 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13 


“HAROLD AND MAUDE”/ 7:00, 9:00 & 11:00 pm/Sci Lec 3 


Admission: $1.00 


“ADVICE AND CONSENT”? 10:00 pm/ Crown Dining Hall/ 


Admission: 25 cents 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 14 


“UTAMARO AND HIS FIVE WOMEN” 7:00 pm/ “TOKYO 
STORY” 8:45 pm / Sci Lec 3/ Admission: $1.00 


MONDAY, JANUARY 15 


“ROCK, PRETTY BABY” with Sal Mineo & Rod McKuen/ 
7:00 & 9:00 pm/ Kresge Dome/ Series ticket, $4.00 (available at 
C & R Office) Door Admission: 50 cents 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 16 


“THREE LIVES” / 7:30 & 9:30 pm/ Merrill Dining Hall/ 


75 cents 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17 


“JULES ET JIM” 7:00 pm/ “FANNY” 9:00 pm/ Sci Lec 3/ 


Admission: $1.00 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 18 


“ZORBA THE GREEK”? 8:00 & 10:45 pm/ Stevenson Dining 
Hall / Admission: Stevenson students 25 cents, others 50 cents 


“To die for the revolution is the 
greatest thing in life.’’ 


“To live for the revolution is 


even 


greater. 


To be alive to 


fight the next (battle).” 


Black Repertory West Presents: 


THE BLACK TERROR 
by Richard Wesley 


PERFORMING ARTS MAIN THEATER AT UCSC 


Jan. 26th, 27th, and 28th. 


Sponsored by Merrill College, UCSC. 
for information call: 429-2934 or 426-4221 


Tickets on Sale at C&R Office 
Redwood Building, UCSC. 
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gineering and supply firm in 
Burbank complained that his 
firm lost a $25,000 contract 
because thie mailed bid ar- 
rived one day late though it 
had been mailed four days 
ahead of deadline. 

+ A couple in Pleasonton 
were charged additional int- 
erest on their mortgage pay- 
ment because thier check to 
the bank was received past the 
due date even though they 
say they had mailed it in 
plenty of time. 

+ An author in Sonoma 
lost valuable manuscripts in 
the mail. 

+ A lady in El Cerrito 
says she is having trouble find- 
ing mail boxes and the few 
boxes that are still scattered 
- around town only have one 
pick-up per day. 

+t A Modesto man with a 
son in the Marine Corps sta- 
tioned in Europe says letters 
to his son arrive in a 
reasonable length of time. 
But, the letters his son sends 
to him take 5-7 weeks to ar- 
rive. 

+ A San Francisco realtor 
found that mail delivery to 
his office was so unreliable 
that he had to rent a post 
office box. 

t An Anaheim man left 
on an 18-day vacation. At 
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sent a gallon of peach jam to 


Los Angeles International 
Airport, 25 miles from his 
home, he mailed a card to 

a neighbor asking that some- 
thing be checked at his home. 
It took the card 15 days to 
travel the 25 miles. 

t The mail of a Los Angeles 
man is consistently being de- 
livered to the wrong address. 
He writes, ‘‘The Postal Service 
is now at the. point where it 
is no longer a service but an 
aggravation.” 

f The director of a lab- 
oratory in Mill Valley writes 
that her business is dependent 
entirely on the mail service for 
delivery of medical specimens. 
But the specimens are so 
often delayed that the stabil- 
ity of her business is being 
threatened. 

+ A woman in Mission 
Vallejo is supposed to receive 
her pay check every Thursday. 
Frequently it arrives the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

t+ A woman in Napa sent 
her son at Stanford a coffee 
can full of cookies. When it 
arrived the can was crushed 
flat. 

t In San Diego, a woman 
found that she has to glue 
down stamps to keep them 
from falling off envelopes. 


+ A Santa Barbara woman 
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her daughter in Washington 
state. The jam was in a plas- 
tic container and wrapped in 
two separated boxes, both 
lined with newspaper. En- 
route the Postal Service man- 
aged to poke a hole clear 
through the parcel. 

t A woman in Kentfield 
can’t get the Postal Service 
to reply to written complaints 
about her mail service. 

t A retiree in. Los Angeles 
frequently receives his Social 
Security check so late that 
his rent is overdue. 

t A couple in Arcadia sent 
a letter to Santa Cruz that 
was routed by way of Penn- 


sylvania ‘ 


FARMER... 


From Page 6 
more positive, simply because 
of the excitement associated 
with experiencing the life pro- 
cesses in their garden. 

The Farm has other plans to 
reach cut into community areas. 
Farm tours, monthly lecture 
series, apprentice programs, tea- 
cher-training courses and week- 
end meetings on the Farm are all 
a part of our desire to demon- 
strate the organic methods which 
help feed us in a way least 
harmful to the environment. 
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From Page 5 
would be to fall back into that darkness, the dream of choice they 
could make would be to fall back into that darkness, the dream of 
extremism, the sleep of intolerance: but somehow these few refuse, 
and it is their refusal that angers and alienates us from them. 

There is a new speaker now, a girl just back from Hanoi, and she 
is dressed in the loose non-colored working clothes of socialism. She 
is trying to tell us about our revolutionary brotherhood with North 
Viet Nam. ‘The North Vietnamese are the only people in the world 
who ever treated me like a woman,” she says plainly, as if the fault 
were the world’s. She continues, telling us that we are all brothers, 
and summarizes with the statement that all we need is love. | remain 
unmoved by her assumption. From the very beginning a vast brother- 
hood has been perpetrated upon me by revolutionary ideologists, a 
brotherhood that has been neither proven nor merited. Our love is 
only a word, a term for the heat of friction that arises under the for- 
ces of oppression. Without oppression even this heat would fail, and 
we would all fall apart. | look upward into my particular segment of 
sky, clouded with haze. A flag from the facade of the Bank of Amer- 
ica building hangs limp, a blotch of stripes and stars. | feel thirsty 
for a beer. People crush against me to hear the words from the center 
of the crowd. | am handed a mimeo which | do not read, and then 
another, and | refuse to read it also, as if it were a moral position 
which | am taking, a rejection of the animalism | sense around me, 
this seeking of an identity through massive convocations. The voice 
from the podium becomes strident, shifting from a petition to a 
command, like a parent correcting a child. The crowd circles aimless- 
ly, awaiting the excitement of instigations. 1 am bored and sneak to 
the edges where confrontation seems likeliest. In the shadow of the 
monolithic office buildings along Montgomery Street stand the tidy 
lines of a tactical squad. '‘We must reexamine our objectives,” says 
the speaker from the belly of the crowd, exactly echoing my own 
misgivings. There is a smell of bodies in the air, bodies in heat: 
through the tinted windows of the Security Pacific building fashion- 
able women gaze curiously at us from behind their sunglasses. It oc- 
curs to me that the mechanism of my world is operable only through 
the lubrication of deceit. Because of this | do not clap when the 
speaker finishes. | do not feel as if she is my sister; in fact | dislike 
her. The propostion that existence predicates universal love demands 
a saintliness that | have not yet learned, therefore | walk among 
these people of my own generation as if | was a reporter, and lend 
myself an air of professional distance, so that | will not have to pos- 
ture myself into an emotion | cannot feel. 

2. In which | become convinced of the necessity of misanthropy. 

After the speeches we leave the financial district and march west- 
ward, vaguely in the direction of the ocean, invisible behind highrises. 
Our route takes us through the Fillmore, into the neighborhoods of 
the materially unfortunate, people that our better natures insist 

have done nothing to deserve any of this. Paint peels everywhere, and 
tired wood gapes through like the pale flesh of fish. Lawnless front 
yards yawn like craters among the sidewalks. Each block has its 
liquor store, with wire mesH windows and gaudy advertisements of 
dubious bargains. Blacks stand and watch us from their sidewalks as 
we fill the street, stopping all traffic. The police have not bothered 
to escort us through here, as if it were none of their business, but are 
waiting for us on the other side of the highrises, along Ocean Aven- 
ue. Join us! Join us! we silently implore the blacks. Without them, 
without the workers, we are merely anomalies, aliens exercising our 
rights to protest against a wrong we have never experienced. The 
blacks are the most important: with their heritage of brutalism on 
our side no one would ever dare to question our outraged sensibili- 
ties. But the blacks, sensing our pity the way a shark smells blood, 
refuse to join us. We look at them, inscrutable in their sunglasses and 
their knitted caps and wonder how that honkey Humphrey could 
have ever claimed them to his constituency. We begin to feel angry, 
as if we were personally cheated of something; we have never heard 
of Nixon coming down here, of Humphrey or Nixon walking through 
this district the way we are, yet they are theirs in a way they could 
never be ours. Why don’t they give us a chance. It seems to us that 
these blacks with their imperials and their pork-pie hats would only 
have to smile on us and the whole charade of democracy would be 
exposed. See: voting machines self-destruct in their presence, im- 
ploding from a fatal vaccuum within, spewing our ineffectual ballots 
out precinct doorways, the delicate pantomime of democracy bro- 
ken, the pale sheets of our uncast ballots twittering across the main 
streets of America like silent laughter, down into the gutters of 
moonlit empty avenues where the fathers of these blacks, the Ne- 
groes, appear in the early morning twilight with their streetsweepers 
to collect all this detritus of democracy. 

Instead, the blacks do nothing. They sit on the stoops of their 
houses with a forbidding nonchalance and wait for us to leave. And 
when we are finally out of that dangerous neighborhood, and have 
left them all quite behind, we cannot help thinking that we should 
have been the ones born black. It is the most cherished of our illu- 
sions, to have been born black inside this white skin. 

Later | come back to the center of the city to get my motorcycle. 
By the time | pass Union Square again it is empty, and there is only 
the refuse of demonstration left, leaflets blowing out of the park into 
empty construction sites, Everyone had become tired, and gone 
home to watch themselves on TV. | sit at the edge of the park and 
look at the faces of the people waiting for the bus at the corner until 
| become bored with them, and then | go downstairs into the garage. 
Nothing has been accomplished by this day. Prophecies of the futility 

of materialism, capitalism, are all being fulfilled within my lifetime. 
My life. | am in need of something to make it all seem worth while. 
Out of sterility of self-examination | become aware of a need for 
something to drink. Something. Something, but not water. 
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Environmental Facility 
Serves Community 


Special to the Press 


The UCSC environmental re- 
source facility, located in the 
Environmental Studies office in 
the Southeast wing of the Cowell 
Student Health Center building, 
subscribes to more than 50 news- 
papers, magazines, newsletters, 
and bulletins and maintains files 
of ‘back issues of another 50. It 
receives local, State, and nation- 
al reports from environmental 
agencies; shelves some 200 books, 
which may be checked out to 
borrowers, and keeps current 
several hundred subject files of 
background material on such 
topics as atomic energy plants, 

air and water pollution, land use, ; 
park and wilderness areas, or- 
panic gardening, mercury and lead 
poisoning, the Alaska pipeline, & } 
the proposed Light House Point 
convention center in Santa Cruz. 

The center coordinates its 
activities with faculty and stu- 
dents in UCSC’s disciplinary 
Boards of Studies and colleges, 
providing research materials, 
slides and bibliographies. order- 
ing publications usetul to course 
offerings, and establishing a res- 
erve section of books and other 
current materials for current 
course work. 

Available for use by the pub- 
lic as well as by students and fac- 
ulty at UCSC and other local 
schools, the informal research 


center is the outcome of a study ~ 


project done in the fall of 1970 by 
UCSC student Craig Graffin for 

a course on “‘Natural Resources: 
Population and Conservation,” 
given by Dr.Richard Cooley, 
Professor of Geography and 
Chairman of UCSC’s Environ- 
mental Studies program. 

Using as his base a rudiment- 

ary collection of books, maga- 
zines and newspaper clippings 
begun by Environmental Studies 
Coordinator Ben Shaine, Craig did 
a study of environmental refer- 
ence materials needed by campus 
and community groups, found 
out where to obtain them, began 
to organize the materials available 
and suggested ways to increase the 
services and facilities of the spe- 
cial interest center. 


The project absorbed his int- 
erest to such an extent that he 
continued it on a volunteer basis - 


the following winter quarter (1971 


In the spring of ’71 he was hired | 
part-time to run the “‘library”’, 
under gifts funds from the 
Claremore Fund. Since his grad- 
uation from Cowell College last 
June (1972) with an A.B. in bio- 
logy and environmental studies, 

he has become a staff assistant at 
the UC campus, devoting approx- 
imately 15 hours a week to 


direct his attention, is the catalo- - 
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administering and staffing the 
environmental reference center. 
“It is our intent to supplement 
not duplicate, the environmental 
studies resources available in the 
University Library,” says Craig. 
“Materials not available in our 
smaall center are often available 
there or in other campus or 
community collections. Knowing 
their whereabouts is part of the 
center’s activities. If we do not 
have the needed information, we 
often re-direct inquiries to other 
sources where we know it exists.” 
A primary need as the research 
center grows, and one to which 
Craig hopes soon to be able to P HONEY 
tTneRAL 
guing of the center’s holdings. ONTEST 
“So far,” he says, ‘I’m the only 
one here who can put a finger 
immediately on any particular 
piece of information.” 
Environmental Studies research 

center is open to the general 
public from 12:00 noon to 2:00 
PM, Mondays through Fridays. 
Visitors are welcome and in- 
quiries can be answered by tele- 
phone, 429-2104, during those 
days and hours. 
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302 Appi Sciences Building, UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA 96060 
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a is for alice 
(a comé alice) 


An avante-garde performance 
based on Lewis Carrolls stories. 
Giancarlo Nanni directs the group 
“Space Re(v)action’” 


sponsored by the committee on arts & lectures 


Sunday January 14 
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BY PETER ASHLEY 


Staff Writer 


Much has happened since 
my last report, but the rigor- 
ous schedule of our incomp- 
arable fencing team did not 
stop with our vacation from 
school. Indeed the S.C. 
fencing team did more 
fencing in this brief interval 
than ever before. My account 
must start with the collegiate 
tournament which after all is 
the only one which directly 
concerns the student body. 


Bowling 


This week marked the start 
of UCSC’s very own BOWLING 
CLASS, taking place on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays from 4:30 
to 6:15 PM at Brunswick 
Bowl in Santa Cruz. A pro- 
fessional bowling instructor 
will be teaching four sessions 
of bowling, the first of which 
began January 8. 

Remember, bowling is fun 
for the whole family, And 
you can stop clipping those 


The unbeatable combination 
of College V’s Paul Dart, Crown 
Rick Simpson and Stevenson’s 
Peter “Big Tuna” Ashley 
again scored a smashing vic- 
tory. It was a foils tourna- 
ment, the weapon which is 

commonly used by all fencers 
in the division. The 
Santa Cruz team buckled 
down and tore apart all the 


defeats in other weapons. Al- 
though our supermen suffered 
a few personal defeats in the 
early team victories, their pre- 
cision reached an all time high 
by the afternoon portion of 
the contest. They quashed the 
eager also-rans with astonishing 
expertise, upholding their stan- 
dings, Dart got third, Tuna got 
fourth and Simpson fifth. The 
pent-up hopes, so long frust- consistent fencing of Stanford’s 
rated by the other teams’ past Ron Long and Hayward’s Wayne 
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discount coupons from the 
sides of cereal boxes, because 
the cost is only 50 cents per 
line, with bowling shoes 
thrown in for free. 

If enough people are inter- 
ested in pursuing Bowling be- 
yond the scope of this class, 
there is the possibility of 
forming a UCSC Bowling 


League. See B.J. at the Field- 
house for more information or 


to sign up for the class, or 


Now We Begin 


So here it is, fans. The first Sports Page, or Sports 
Half-Page, in the history of UCSC journalism. The idea is predi- 
cated on the assumption that “physical education” ( we can think 
of no broader term) is a far more important part of the Santa Cruz 


experience than it is given credit for. 
The philosophy and realities of the S 


artment at U.C. Santa Cruz characterize it as perhaps the most 
innovative and unique unit of a university which considers itself to 
be the most progressive in the U.C, system. The locus of direction 


and power of the 


P.E. program at Santa Cruz lies with the needs 


and desires of the students. This idea, the dream of those : 
in other departments, becomes a reality at the Fieldhouse. The 


ports and Recreation Dep- 


of an invisibility complex; it seems we have successfully overreacted 
to the horrors of bigtime college sports and left the P.E. program in 
a protective blanket of anonymity. This first effort in the 
City ona Hill is a step towards making the sports and recreation 
aspect of life at UCSC a bit more visible. the sports program needs 
no “advertising”; the participation is at a higher point than it has 
ever been, and the impact of lack of adequate money and facilities 
being felt more and more. But there is a need to 
inform those who might not know what’s going on at the 
Fieldhouse, and to give credit to the ones who are involved. 
Anyone involved in activities at the Fieldhouse, or anyone else 
for that matter, is encouraged to submit material to this space that 
might be of interest to the readers of the Press. This might take the 
form of short announcements of the coming events, or longer 
pieces of reporting on certain games or sports-related experiences. 
Bring your ideas and/or writing to Dana Yarak’s mailbox at the 
Press office, the Fieldhouse, or College V Box 733. 


call x 253]. ¢ fact that more students do not take advantage of what is offered 

Pere by the program is somewhat puzzling; the reticence of those in 

gcc the University structure to allocate the funds necessary to keep the 

sion idea moving forward is more perplexing still. 

ition \ The bulk of the activity in sports at Santa Cruz suffers something 
j SPORTS CALENDAR 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 12 


UCSC Fencing club meets 
Monterey Peninsula College and 
Hartnell College at MPC. 3 PM 
in the Armory. 


ee 


UCSC’S Women’s Basketball 
Club vs. UC Santa barbara. 5 PM 
at the Fieldhouse. 


“Snow Shoe Walk” (for Winter 
Activity students only) at Sequ- 
oia National Park on the 12, 13 
and 14th. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 15 


Women’s Intramural Basket- 
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terey at Monterey. 


Cy mld 


Miniature golf---Call B.J. CORING STIRACTIONS 
aia >» | pm at Boardwalk, © Folkdance Workshop with 


Andor Csampo on January 19th. 
Horseback riding at Mount 
Madonna on January 20th. 


UCSC Men’s Basketball Club 
vs. Defense Language Institute, 
8 pm at the Fieldhouse. 


Bavarian Imports 
Sales-Service-Parts 
Specialists in Service for 
Audi, 


tHHSTORICAL. PEC IPeES 
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| BMW, 
Mercedes, 
ere" sad SUN shit 
f Jarre re Volkswagen 
tally l2 [ | 250 i 73’s now in Stock 


WE DEUVER To UCSC CWED,THURS Fre!) 


<427—-I785 7:30-I0D 116 River St. 


423-8088 


Fencers Flourish In Top Competition 


Johnson awarded them tirst 
and second respectively. 

The women’s team finally 
flew into action on the collegi- 
ate front, too, accompanying 
the men’s team to San Jose. 
The manifestation of their 
Amazonian training efforts 
presented a virtual symphony 
of fencing technique, stopping 
cold all but one challenging 
squad. San Jose State managed 


: 


That’s a picture of Ken 
Kondo, the sports manager for 
Cowell College. Ken is a 
junior, a Biology major, and 
his only true goal in life is to 


get you involved in intramurals 


at Santa Cruz. Actually, don’t 
go to Ken expecting a frenzied 
pep talk about the advantages 
of being a Jock, because he 
sees his ‘unction more as a go- 
between the fieldhouse and 
Cowell, rather than a door-to- 
door salesman. “‘It’s really 
hard to drum up interest a- 
round here,” he says, “there 
is kind of an anti-jock 
attitude.” (Oh really?) 

Ken’s outlook on the ideal 
P.E. program is qualitative 
rather than quantitative: “‘I 


don’t think you can judge the 


to maneuver past the drastically 


Kondo Country 


13 


improved Santa Cruz women, 
owing only to their superior 
experience in the game. But 
the Selberg-trained former S.C. 
Kathy Williams, who heads the 
group, had to surrender the 
individual victory to our own 
Allison Till of College V. This 
feat topped Till’s earlier killer 
accomplishment, where, 
venturing outside the exclusive- 


success of a sports program by ti 
how many people participate— ra 
the important thing is that ; 
people enjoy themselves.”” We 
talked a lot about the frighten- 
ing shadow that seems to 
hover over so many students 
from the bad memories of in- 
ane high school P.E. classes. 
According to Ken, the picture 
at Santa Cruz couldn’t be fur- 
ther from that stereotype, with 
competition at the intramural 
level low-keyed and geared to- 
ward the person who just 
wants to have fun. 
For the latest on activities 
at the fieldhouse, Cowell stu- 
dents can see Ken Kondo at 
318 Adams House (Cowell), 
or call x 4102. 
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C. G. JUNG 


Persons interested in getting 
together to discuss the psych- 
ology and philosophy of Jung 
and other depth psycholo- 
gists, call 475-5764. Initial 
meeting of the Santa Cruz 
Jung Club to be held on Jan- 
uary 19 at 7:30 pm. at 201 
Serrell Avenue in Santa Cruz. 


WRITING CONTEST 


Spectrum, the UCSB lit- 
erary magazine, is sponsoring 
a writing contest. $100 is 
offered for the best work in 
poetry and $100 for the best 
prose fiction, submitted by 
any student, graduate or und- 
ergraduate, in any college, 
junior college or university in 
California. 

The deadline in Valentine’s 
Day, February 14, 1973 The. 
winning works will be pub- 
lished in the Spring 1973 
Spectrum, and works not 
winning a prize will be consid- 
ered for publication in the same 
issue. 


LUMBER DEBATE 


A public debate on “State 
vs. County Control of Lumb- 
ering”, sponsored by the Sierra 
Club, will be held this Monday, 
January 15 th, at Soquel 
High School Cafeteria at 7:30 

m. 

. Dale Holderman, forester 
for Big Creek Lumber, will 
speak for state control andi 
Leonard Theiss, in charge of 
forestry and quarrying ordin- 
ances of San Mateo County, 
for county regulation. 

This issue is of special 
interest now since the Calif- 
ornia State Legislature is 
currently drafting bills that 
will determine the degree of 
public control and also 
whether Santa Cruz County 
will be allowed to continue 
administering its own local 
ordinances, should it wish to 
do so. The speakers for this 
debate are particularly quali- 


fied to explain their views on 
this complex issue and to an- 
swer questions from the floor. 


MARCH & RALLY 


A peace parade, protesting 
the Vietnam bombings will be 
held on January 20 (day of 
Nixon’s inauguration) 
in Downtown Santa Cruz. 
Needed to make the rally work 
are people to help with floats 
costumes and publicity, people 
who can provide money, 
vehicles, and materials, and 
anybody willing to lend some 
energy and enthusiasm. For 
details, contact Peggy at 
426-8381. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PROGRAM 


Coro Foundation will be on 
campus January 16 from 10:30- 
11:30 for the purpose of recruit- 
ing prospective fellows for its 
next year’s program in public 
affairs. 

The program, formerly the 
Internship in Public Affairs, 
trains 36 nationally selected 
people each year in its three 
centers located in San Francis- 
co, Los Angeles, and St. Louis. 
Their nine months experience 
is a fast-paced blend of 
internships, projects, and 


_ seminars which focus on 


personal growth of the trainee 
and development of a working, 
comprehensive knowledge of 
contemporary governing pro- 
cesses. 

Ed San Diego and David 
Tenzer will be on campus on 
January 16 to give a general rap 
on the program. On January 19,, 
they will return and conduct 
individual interviws with inter- 
ested students. For further 
information (including location 
of meeting) contact T. K. Adams 
at the campus placement office. 


NEW LAW SCHOOL 


Jay Folberg, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law at Northwestern 
School of Law of Lewis and 
Clark College, will be on 
campus Friday, afternoon, 
January 12th to talk to 
students considering the selec- 
tion of a law school. 


Located in Portland, Oregon 
the Northwestern School of 
Law is a fairly new law school 
and it emphasizes, among 
other things, environmental 
law. 

Please call the Placement 
Office, x 2182, to arrange an 
appointment with Professor 
Folberg. 


MATH DEPT. 
RECRUITING 


The Graduate Department 
of Math at the University of 
California at Berkeley is ex- 
tremely interested in recruiting 
minority students for its 
programs. for further infor- 
mation, please contact; Ed 
Escobedo/ EOP Office/ x2246. 


N.O.W. ANNOUNCEMENT 


Job discrimination, how it 
affects women in Santa Cruz 
County and what can be done 
about it will be the topic for 
the next meeting of the Na- 
tional Organization for Wo- 
men to be held January 15 
at 7:30 pm. in the YWCA, 
230 Walnut, Santa Cruz. 


Sue Krakover, who heads 
the Employment Discrim- 
ination task force for the 
Santa Cruz NOW Chapter, 
will give an overall descript- 
ion of the situation in 
Santa Cruz County. Those 
attending will then be bro- 
ken into small groups for 
further discussion. 


Also on hand will be 
Ralph Steinberg, Legal 
Counsel for NOW, to ad- 
vise women on their legal 
rights in job discrimination 
cases. } 


GAY LIB 


Santa Cruz Gay Liberation 
will meet January 15 at 8 pm 
in the Crown-Merrill Rec Room 
If you have questions, call 
476-4686. 
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AUDITIONS 
AAMADADDD 

AUDITIONS will be held 
for a senior thesis production 
of Romain Weingatten’s play 
The Summer in Stevenson 
Dining Hall Stage on Jan. 17, 
18 and 19. The times are 
Jan. 17, Wed, 7:30 to 10:00 
pm.; Jan. 18, Thurs., 2:00 
to 5:00 pm; and Jan. 19, Fri., 
7:30 to 10:00 pm. Everyone 
interested regardless of ex- 
perience, is welcome. 

The play is a little known 
work by an even littler-known 
author that, to my knowledge, 
has not been done in this 
country before. It’s French 
theater of the absurd similar 
in tone to the works-of Ionesco 
and Lewis Carroll, and descr- 
ibes the world as seen through 
the eyes of two very sophist- 
icated cats and two unsophis- 
ticated children. Performance 
dates will be sometime between 
March 12 - 18. 

For more information, call 
Steve Gray at 423-4681. 

Scripts are available at the 
reserve desk in the library. 


ATTENTION SINGERS 


The University Chorus is 
now open to new members. 
Come to the next rehearsal on 
Thursday, Jan. 11, 7:30 pm at 
Performing Arts Concert Hall. 
The end of the world and the 
last judgement provide themes 
for the winter repertoire of the 
Chorus. The featured work 
is a thrilling setting of the me- 
dieval text Apparebit repen- 
tina dies... (The great day of 
the Lord will come {ike a 
thief in the night, seizing upon 
the unprepared.” Written by 
Paul Hindemith at Yale Univer- 
sity in 1947, the work is 
scored for chorus and brass 
ensemble. Works of a more 
serene nature by Monteverdi, 
Shutz, and Vaughn-Williams 
will complete the Chorus pro- 
gram. : 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 


There will be a workshop 
with Gian Carlo Nanni, direc- 
tor of Grouppo Space Re(v) 
action of the Teotro La Sede, 
on Monday, January 15, 1 pm 
in.Al05 P.A./Barn Theatre. 
Call x 2974 for exact location. 


BLACK TERROR 


The original San Francisco 
cast of The Black Terror will 
be presenting performances 
Friday and Saturday evenings 
January 26 and 27 at 8:00 pm 
and again on Sunday, January 
28 at 7:00 pm. in the Main 
Theatre of the Performing Arts 
Complex of UCSC. 

Highly acclaimed in New 
York, the play had its West 
Coast premiere in San Fran- 
cisco last September. Under 
the direction of Stanford Uni- 
versity’s John H. Cochran, this 
troupe is part of Black Reper- 
tory West. 

Since tickets for this event 
are limited, the public is urged 
to purchase seats as soon as 
possible. Tickets are $3.00 
reserved, $2.50 general admis- 
sion, and $2.00 for students. 

The event is sponsored by 
Merrill College. For further 
information, please call 
426-4221 or 429-2934. Tic- 
kets are also available at the 
UCSC C & R ticket office. 


YOUTH THEATRE 
PRODUCTION 


SKYT (the Santa Cruz 
Youth Theatre) will offer its 
first public presentation, ‘“Ex- 
cursion into the Intuitive,” 
Friday and Saturday (January 
12 and 13) at 8:00 P.M. in 
the Barn Theatre at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa 
Cruz. 

The program will be open 
to the public and is free of 
charge; seating is limited to 
120 persons. 

Sponsored by the UCSC 
Community Service Projects 
and the Santa Cruz Commun- 
ity Action Board, SKYT was 
organized last summer so that 
theater arts sutdents at UCSC 
could share their knowledge 
with local teenagers. The 
first program started on a 
small scale and performed two 
improvisationals shows. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW 
WORKSHOP 


A stained glass window 
workshop, (non-credit, just 
for fun) is being offered by 
Gail Percy MW 12:30-2:30 
in Merrill A Dorm Workshop 
Basement. Call 427-0190 
for more information. 


BILL SHEETS SHOW 


Bill Sheets and the Juke 
Boys will play at the Ople 
Cliff Inn in Capitola (3910 
Portola Drive nr. 41st) on 
Sunday, January 14, 9 PM. 
Admission is 75 cents. 
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NEW OPENING 
AT 


STAIRCASE THEATRE 


Opening this weekend at 
the Staircase Theatre is an 
evening of one-act plays. 
These unusual plays are Hame- 
letics by Dennis Carlile, 
Morning in the Bowl of Night 
by Ben Trevor, and The Blind 
Men by Michele DeGhelderode 
This production will open 
Saturday, January 13 and will 
run January 20, 27, and 28. 

Continuing its run is 
Polyhedron, which explores 
the many faces of dance, drama 
mime, and music. The final 
performances are January 14 
and 24. 

Curtain for both shows is _ 
8:30 and general admission is 
$2.00. Students and child- 
ren are $1.50. Staircase 
Theatre, Downtown Soquel... 


476-3031. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD 
VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


Birth-control is a growing 
concern for many . In the Santa 
Cruz community, Planned © 
Parenthood aids those concerned 
by acting as a referral 
organization. Its services include 
information and referral for 
birth-control, adoption, abortion, 
and volunteer sterilization. Al- 
though Santa Cruz Planned 
Parenthood has no clinic, they 
do referrals to either the 
Public Health Department or 
any number of doctors. 


The office is staffed by 
volunteers who do counseling 


and provide information. In 
order to continue and expand 
its work, Planned Parenthood 


needs more volunteers. To 
assist them or for further 


information call Loretta 
Polsdorfer at 423-4293 or 

the Planned Parenthood office 
at 426-5550. You are also 
welcome to drop by at 109 
Cooper Street, (next door to 
Logo’s Book Store) Room S. 


SKI TRIP 


The UCSC Ski Club has 
planned a trip to Heavenly 
Valley on January 13-14. If 
you haven’t already signed up 
call Dick, x4325 or Hap,x4295. 


KAYAK CLUB 


The Kayak Club will have a 
meeting Thursday, January 11, 
at 7:00 pm. The first part 
of the meeting will be at 
Stevenson Room 186, next to 
the game room, where movies, 
slides and reaj kayaks will 
be shown. We will then move 
to the pool for demonstrations 
and participation. If you want 
to try on a kayak, bring a 
swimsuit or a change of clothes 
and a towel. Everyone is 
welcome. 


RABIES. 


RABIES VACCINE 


Rabies vaccination clinics 
for dogs will be scheduled 
earlier than usual this year. 
The clinics will be held at four 
different locations throughout - 
the county from 9 a.m. to 
12 noon on two consecutive 
Saturdays, January 13 and 
January 20, 1973. The 
vaccination is good for two 
years and the fee is $2.00 pay- 
able in cash only. 

Clinics scheduled on Sat- 
urday, January 13 will be held 
at the Watsonville Area Service 
Center, 260 Rodriguez,St., the 
Aptos Fire Department, 2934 
Soquel Dr., the Santa Ctuz 
Eastside Fire House, 1103 
Soquel Avenue, and the Scotts 
Valley Intermediated School 
Pavilion, 8 Bean Creek Road. 

On Saturday, January 20, 
clinics will be held at the 
Freedom Fire Department, 
2021 Freedom Blvd., the 
Aptos Fire Department, 6934 
Soquel Dr., the Santa Cruz 
Eastside Fire House, 1103 
Soquel Ave., and the Ben 
Lomond Fire Department, 
Highway 9. 

Volunteer workers from a 
number of different groups 
throughout the county are 
donating their services for the 
clinics. The Santa Cruz Vet- 
erinary Medical Association and 
the Santa Cruz County Health 
Department jointly sponsor 
this public service project. 


JEWISH STUDENTS 


Friday, Jan. 12 - 6:30 pm. 
Shabbat dinner in Crown- 
Merrill Rec. Room. It will be 
pot luck, milk dishes. Call 
Nancy at x4142 for more 
information. 

Saturday, Jan. 13 - 10:30am. 
Torah study at Temple Beth 
El, 920 Bay Street. Call 
Judy Pincus at 426-2404 for 
more information. 

Monday, Jan. 15 - 7:30 pm. 
Alan Sable will speak on 
Palestinians in Mishael Caspi’s 
“Israeli in the Middle East” 
class in Merrill 112. 

Tuesday, Jan. 16 - 7:30 pm. 
ISRAEL FOLK DANCING 
STARTS!!! It will be held 
in Cowell dining hall and 

taught by Sue Leventhal. 


Thursday, January 11, 1973 
FOOD CO-OP 


The Korona Duck Farm, a 
produce buying club, functions 
weekly. Buyers pool cash -- $2 
per box of mixed fruit, roots, ana 
greens--to obtain wholesale 
prices. Typical $2 box contains 
$4-$5 retail value. A group can 
form anywhere on you initiative. 
Buyers deposit $2 with group by 
6 pm. Tuesdays; the group 
deposits at Switchboard (219 May 
St.) 7-10 pm. Tuesdays; produce 
available at low brown building 
behind left side of County 
Hospital about 10 or 10:30 am. 
on Saturdays. Groups pick up 
and take to convenient place 
for redistribution. Cider-- 
processed or unprocessed--alsu 
available at 93 cents/gallon. 

Korona works cooperatively. 
Members are expected to 
share Saturday morning boxing 
(9-10: 30) one week in ten. 

Groups already exist at 
Cowell ( Helen Williams 
423-0746) and Student Housing 
(Cathy Daniel 426-3330). New 

campus groups could save 
Switchboard a trip by bringing 
orders to Cowell Faculty Apt. B 
before 6 pm. Tuesdays. If you 
have questions, call Len Beyea 
423-9746 or Helen Williams, 
423-0746. 


FILM BY KATE MILLET 


Three Lives, a film directed 
by Kate Millet will be shown in 
the Merrill Dining Hall on 
Tuesday, January 16, at 7:30 
and 9:30 pm. Admission is 
75 cents. 


TOWN 


_ FELLOWSHIES | 


Atraa 


Education Abroad for Grads 
Graduate students are reminded 
that they can participate in 
UCSC’s Education Abroad 
program. Contact graduate 
office for further information. 


Urban Studies Fellowship 
(HUD). Open to students 
who are beginning graduate 
studies in Fall 1973 for a 
master’s degree (doctoral 
program individuals will 
not be supported). Appli- 
cants must intend to enter 
a career in state or local 
public service or in a non- 
profit organization which has 
responsibility for housing and 
community development pro- 
grams. 

Deadline: January 31. 

Applications available at 
graduate division office. 


Ella Anne Elliott Award. 
Open to women who are res- 
idents of LA County or who 
plan to attend a graduate 
school in LA county. BA re- 
quired. 

Deadline: February 1. 

Applications available at the 
graduate office. 


CALENDAR 


15 


CAMBUS 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 11 


POETRY READING 


MICHAEL McCLURE/ Stevenson Dining Hall/ 8:00 pm/ Ad- 
mission: 50 cents 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 12 


DRAMA 
EXCURSION INTO THE INTUITIVE‘ Santa Kruz Youth 


Theatre/ Scenes and Improvisations/ Barn Theatre/8:00 pm/ 
Admission Free 


LECTURE/ FILMS 
Four JAMES BROUGHTON films/ Thimann Labs Lecture 
Hall 3 / 7:30 pm/ Admission Free 


DANCE/CONCERT 
__ With FEEL MACHINE, Stevenson Dining Hall/ 8:30 pm/ 
Stevenson students: 25 cents, others 50 cents 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13 


DRAMA 
see Friday, January 12 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 14 


DRAMA 

A IS FOR ALICE directed by Giancarlo Nanni ( in Italian) 
Performing Arts Drama Theatre/ 8:00 pm/ Admission: $2.50 
general, $1.50 students 


CONCERT 

CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS;/ Guests Artists: Raymond 
Fabrizio, flute and Mark Kroll, harpsichord/ Crown Dining Hall/ 
3:00 pm/ Admission Free 


DANCE/CONCERT 
MICHAEL BLOOMFIELD AND SUNNYLAND SLIM/ Coll,V 
Dining Hall/ 8:00 pm/ Admission: $2.00 


MONDAY, JANUARY 15 


INAUGURAL LECTURE 

DENNIS McELRATH, Professor of Sociology/ “‘Sprawls and 
Walls: Some Reflections on the Mid-Twentieth City in 
Europe and Amerita”’/ Thimann Labs Lecture Hall 3 / 8:00 pm/ 
Admission Free 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 16 


LECTURE/FILM Be 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF FISH/JOHN PALING’s “FILMING 
ANIMALS IN NO—MAN’'S LAND”, Stevenson Dining Hall/ 
8:30 pm/ Admission Free 


SLIDE/DEMONSTRATION 

Slide show of volunteer work DAVID THEIRMANN has been 
doing the last few years in E. Africa, Haiti, and Brazil/ Demon- 
stration of primitive musical instruments which David collects/ 
Room 175, Stevenson/ 8:00 pm/ Admission Free 


) THURSDAY, JANUARY 18 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 
GARY ERNST, UCLA/ “Blueschists and Plate Tectonics”/ 
Room 165 Applied Sciences/ 4:00 pm/ Admission Free 
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CHANCELLOR 


From Front Page 


Approximately five minutes 
later, the Chancellor walked out 
into the ante-office, and the 
students immediately pressed 
around him. One student then 
demanded the resignation of 
Shontz on grounds of incompe- 
tence. 

McHenry replied, “I can as- 
sure you that it will be consi- 
dered,” and then added, “I can- 
not remember one instance in 
the ten years that I’ve been here 
that I have received one letter 
of complaint concerning Mr. 
Shontz.” 

Olga Talamante then informed 
the Chancellor that she believed 
that certain personnel procee- 
dures had been overlooked in 
the case of Ron Arroyo’s dis- 
missal and credited this over- 
sight to Shontz. 

McHenry replied, “I assure 
you that all the proceedures 
have been followed unless you 
can show otherwise.” 

Students insisted that Arroyo 
had not been given an adequate 
warning of his dismissal. 

McHenry: “I can’t say until 
the hearing is held, whether there 
was an adequate warning.” 

Talamante: “You don’t be- 
lieve us?” 

McHenry: “No. I don’t think 
you know.” 

Debbie Escobedo: “Are you 
calling us liars Mr. McHenry?” 

McHenry: “I’m saying that 
you are not yet informed.” 

Jeff Solinas: “We’re certainly 
more informed than Mr. Shontz 
is. We have more facts at our 
collective grasp than Mr. Shontz 
has. That was obvious just now.” 

In response to the student’s 
dissatisfaction with the way in 
which Financial Aids is now 
being run, McHenry said, ” You 
have a full month to decide 
whether the Financial Aids de- 
partment is doing an adequate 
job. 

“If you think that it is not, 
you might consider leaving UC- 
SC,” and then added, “‘Although 
we need you here veru bad?u;:: 

Talamante asked the Chancel- 
lor if he would “‘consider a thou- 
sand letters from the community 
in support for Mr. Arroyo.” 

McHenry replied, ‘I don’t 
think this would be helpful. I 
prefer to see letters from regis- 
tered students.” 

One student asked the Chan- 
cellor, “Why have you been tak- 
ing these racist actions against 
Chicanos on this campus?” 
‘McHenry replied, “You un- 

derstand that I can’t list the 
charges against Ron Arroyo.” He 
said any comment he might 
make about Arroyo at this time 
might prejudice the pending per- 
sonnel hearing. 

McHenry continued, “I know 
you’re angry. You're like a swarm 
of bees,” at which point several 
pence bzzz’s emanated 

rom the crowd. 

McHenry also said, “I think 
the best thing you can do is to 
put all of your complaints down 
in writing.” 

Rudy Escobedo replied, “‘We 
already did that when we filed 
suit against the University. You 
responded by firing everyone.” 

At the end, Chancellor Mc- 
Henry thanked the students for 
coming and left the students in 
his ante-office. 


CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS 


Thursday, January 11, 1973 


TO PERFORM BACH FAMILY 


WORKS 


Flutist Raymond Fabrizio 
and harpsichordist Mark Kroll 
will be featured in a performance 
of the works of German composer 
Johann Sebastian Bach and his 
three sons, all of whom were also 
musicians of note, Sunday after- 
noon at 3 o’clock in the Crown 
College Dining Hall at UCSC. 

Karen King, a student of Mr. 
Fabrizio, will appear as guest 
flutist. : 

The concert, sponsored by 
Crown College and given under 
the auspices of the Crown Cham- 
ber Players, is open to the pub- 
lic; there is no charge. 

Sunday afternoon’s program 
will include Sonatas in B Flat 
Major and D Major by CP.E. 
Bach, Sonata in F Major by 
Johann Christian Bach, and Duet 
for Two Flutes, F Major, by 
W.F. Bach. The concert will 
close with Sonatas in E Major 
and A Major by the senior Bach, 
Johann Sebastian. 

Lecturer in Music and a Fel- 
low of Crown College, Raymond 


Fabrizio also teaches at Monterey 
Peninsula College and is principal 
flutist with the Monterey Penin- 
sula Symphony and the Bear Val- 
ley Festival. 

Harpsichordist Mark Kroll is a 
lecturer in Music and Fellow of 
College Five. A former student 
of Ralph Kirkpatrick, Mr. Kroll 
holds an M. Mus. degree from 
Yale University. In 1968, while 
a faculty member at Brooklyn 
College, he won the Lado award 
for performance. Since that 
time, he has performed widely 
as a concert artist on both the 
East and West Coasts and has 
been recorded with the Sine 
Nomine Singers under the Musi- 
cal Heritage Society label. 

Next month, the Crown 


Chamber players will be heard in 


concert February 4, with Mr. 
Fabrizio and violinist David Abel 
as guest artists. 


From Front Page 


The preserve Wilder Ranch 
group responded officially to the 
lawsuit on Tuesday of this week. 

A statement prepared by Oper- 
ation Wilder retorted “that 
the main purpose of this lawsuit 
was to intimidate concerned 
Santa Cruz citizens from speaking 
out against annexation of the 
North Coast to the City of Santa 
Cruz.” 

“We believe that the $121 mil- 
lion dollar lawsuit was intended 
to have a chilling effect on con- 
cerned citizens’ moral obligations 
to speak out on vital matters of 
public interest.” 

The group further states that 
“the size of this lawsuit is ludi- 
crous” and “provides a clue to 
the vast amounts of money and 
financial terms that these outside 
firms are accustomed to dealing 
with.” 

They claimed that ‘Since 
the lawsuit, all of the members 
of Operation Wilder have been 
virtually swamped with offers of 
help of every kind, professional, 
financial, organizational.” 

The group announced the 
formation of “The Committee 
of 121 Million,” which will 
“defend ourselves against what 
is probably the largest lawsuit 
ever brought against an environ- 
mentalist citizens group by out- 
side money interest.” 

Attorney Bosso responded 
to defendant Shirley Zimmer- 
man’s statement that the lawsuit 
was “a clear cut case of freedom 
of speech rights being violated.” 

He said, ‘‘The first amend- 
ment is a great thing; I cherish it 
as much as anyone else. I’m not 
against anyone voicing his opin- 
ion, but free speech has never 
justified anyone as saying any- 
thing false.” 

Bosso said that only two 
statements of the Greensheet 
release were charged as libelous, 
because they were ‘‘definitely 
false.” 

The other items of the release, 
he said, “‘did not involve truth 
or falsity.” 


DREAM 


From Front Page 


Michael Lame suggested 
that the restaurant be put on 
the tenth floor of the building 
rather than adding the final 
story. All present ignored the 
suggestion. 

Mrs. Wilson spoke again, citin 
the 1971 Planning Policy Basis of 
the General Plan. It recommends 
prohibiting building on cliffs and 
beaches. She also gave the coun- 
cil a little history concerning 
the site, relating how the project 
was able to be approved without 
Opposition. 

“Because R-H does not have 
to have a public hearing,” she 
said, “the public was not aware 
of the proposal before it was 
too late to do anything about 
ie 

Furthermore, Wilson said, 
at a hearing on a parking lot 
across the street from the Dream 
Inn planning commissioner 
Manfred Shaffer asked the 
Dream Inn architect if there were 
any plans for expansion of the 
motel. The answer was no. 

“Two or three weeks later 
the Dream Inn applied for a 
permit,”’ she said. 

Some members of the 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


These other items state: 
1)that the Wilder Ranch 
development “‘will dou- 
ble the amount of un- 
treated sewage, 
2)that ‘no cost estimates 
have been produced for 
providing basic standard 
services such as sewage, 
water and police protec- 
tion,” 
3)that serious traffic prob- 
lems will be created by 
the project, 
4)that the community 
would “end up subsi- 
dizing a development 
that no one needs.” 
Operation Wilder first an- 
nounced itsc.! ut the last public 
hearing of the North Coast and 
Uplands area General Plan. 


In spite of organized opposi- 
tion from the group, the General 
plan was recommended unani- 


mously by the planning commis- 
sioners to the City Council. The 
commissioners did, however, re- 
spond to some of the com- 
plaints outlined by four spokes- 
men for the 100 Operation Wil- 
der members present. 

They added housing, open 
space and circulation elements 
to the plan. They also changed 
the wording of the plan to sound 
more authoritative and forceful. 

Bosso said that four of the de- 
fendants were named in the suit 
on account of the fact that they 
acted as spokesmen for the group 
at that meeting. 

The other two defendants, 
Bruce Bratton and Shirley Zim- 
merman, were named because 
they had taken the press release 
to the Cabrilllo Times and Green 
Sheet. 

Bosso said the suit alleges: 

1) that “we don’t know 
the nature of Operation 
Wilder” and 

2) that “‘the press release 
was ordered with the 
authority of the rest, 
which may or may not 
be true.” 


council expressed concern that 
the hotel would become a 
firetrap, as have other highrises 
in recent fires. They were told 
that the first four floors were 


sprinklered as was legally required 


and that the eleventh story would 
be sprinklered. Stories 5 through 
10 have no sprinklers, though. 
Councilman Jones noted that 

the fire department’s capabilities 
only extended as high as seven 
stories. The council did not re- 
quire that sprinklers be put in, 
though, in spite of their 

apparent concern. 

Councilmen Denver Groff, 
and Lorette Wood were the most 
dissatisfied with the project. 
Groff grimly noted, “Whether 
this building ends up with ten or 
eleven stories—let it stand as 


a monument for future reference.” 


a positive asset to the neighbor- 
hood which would “enhance it.” 
He felt it would be a unique 
experience to be able to sit in 
the restaurant atop the motel, 
sipping drinks and watching the 
sun set over the Monterey Bay. 


g - 


